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PREMIUMS! 
> 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 

For ONE HUNDRED NEW SUBSCRIBERS, One Family Sew- 
ng Machine, full cabinet, folding cover, with hemmer, 
feller, braider and self-sewer, mahogany, fancy finish, 
price $200. This is a beautiful piece of furniture, ynq 
in addition to the folding cover, already descy ped, it 
opens at the back to admit of a free circulstion of air, 
It has a full nest of drawers, waich will, pe found very 
nseful, 

For FIFTY NEW SUBSRIBERS, OF4 Family Machine, half- 
cabinet, with hemmer, fell», praider and self-sewer. 
Table, with moulding @.q paneled cover, French polish. 


_ GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 

For 100 8u',scribers, an elegant Solid Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Full Jewelled, Patent Lever, Hunting- 
“ase. Price, $100. 

for 75 Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold, Full Jewelled, 
Hunting-Case Lady’s Watch, beautifully enamelled. 
Price, $75, 

For 40 Subscribers, an elegant American Waltham 
Watch, Solid Silver Hunting -Case, Expansion Balance, 
Four Holes Jewelled—P. 8. Bartlett. Price, $40. 

For 30 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Hunting-Case, 
Full Jewelled, Patent Lever Watch. Price, $30. 

For 20 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Waltham Watch 
Wm. Ellery. Price, $20. 

These Watches are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. BENEDIOT BROS., keepers of the city time, 
and are put up ready for shipment, AND GUARANTEED BY 
THEM. The prices named are the lowest New York re- 
tail prices. 


SLEEVE BUTTONS. 


For 15 Subscribers, 1 pair of 14 karet gold sleeve-but- 
tons, with initials in old English. Price, $10, 


For 25 Subscribers, 1 pair of fine 18 karet gold initial 
sleeve-buttons, Price $19. Warranted by Messrs. 
Benedict Bros., 691 Broadway, and sent by them to 
apy part of the country free of Express charges, 

Any person renewing their subscription and sending 
the name of one new subscriber, we will give a 
Conant’s BINDER, or a likeness of; either of the tollow- 
ing persons: MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, FRANCES 
WRIGHT, LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, ANNA E. DICKINSON, or SUSAN B, 
ANTHONY. ; 

Every person renewing their subscription and sending 
the names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will give a 
copy of either of the following works : 


REBECCA ; OR, A WOMAN’S SECRET. 
By Mrs. CaRoLine Farnrrerh CornBIN.  ‘* Dedicated 
to John Stuart Mill for his noble efforts in behalf ot 
Woman’s Entranchisement.” 
WHAT ANSWER? 
A Story of To-day. By Anna E. DICKINSON, 
COUNRTY HOMES 
and how to save money. By 8. Epwarps Topp, 
KELLOGG’S “NEW MONETARY SYSTEM,” 


Aa In all cases the yoney must be sent with the 
names, c 
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PETITION FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





(Every person receiving a copy of this petition is 
earnestly desired to put it in immediate and thorough 
circulstion for signatures, and return it signed, to the 
office of the Woman’s Suffrage Association of America, 
37 Park Row, Room 20, New York.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Congress Assembled : 


The undersigned citizens of the State of —— 
earnestly but respectfully request, that in an 
change or amendment of the Constitution you 
may propose, to extend or regulate Suffrage, 
there shall be no distinction made between men 
and women, 


NAMES, | NAMES. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
—>—— 


Wasuinaton, January 22d, 1869. 

Dear Revonvtion : We hear good accounts 
from all quarters of the effect of the Woman's 
National Suffrage Convention in Washington. 
From the numbers who called upon us, the 
courtesy of our rulers, the marked attentions 
paid us in society, and the many enthusiastic 
letters we daily receive, we are led to believe 
that Woman’s Suffrage is becoming very popu- 
lar. 

As both the Editor and Proprietor of Tue 
Revouvtion are in the sear and yellow leaf, the 
many attentions and compliments showered up- 
on us are of course from no personal consider- 
ations, but so many tributes of respect to the 
ideas we represent ; as such we gratefully accept 
all that comes to us, and thank our hosts of 
friends for the words of good cheer we received 
in Washington. As we have never been cast 
down with scorn and ridicule we shall never 
be puffed up with praise and admiration. In 
the future, as the past, the motto of the good 
Abbe de Lemminais shall be ours, ‘‘ Let the 
weal and the woe of humanity be everything to 
us, their praise and their blame of no effect.” 
In conversation with some of the members we 
found them quite jealous of the attentions Mr. 
Pomeroy was receiving from the women of the 
nation. This will never do, to be sowing seeds 
of discord where fraternal love should abound, 
and we hope the women of the several states 
will send their petitions to their own members. 
As Mr.‘ Pomeroy has enough piled up in his 
committee room to keep him busy all winter, 
we advise him to distribute them among all the 
gallant gentlemen who would feel honored in 
presenting them. Then, too, there is much 
wisdom in the remarks made by the Hon. Ros- 
coe Conkling, when he presented a woman’s 
petition, on the danger of granting Mr. Pome- 
roy a monopoly of such privileges, lest he should 
grow lukewarm in the cause. True, we have 
looked in vain for any burst of eloquence from 
the Kansas gentleman, thus far, in the Senate, 
but it may be that he cannot find words to ex- 


” pres the depth of hig sympathy for oppressed 


womanhood, hence the silent eloquence of ac- 
tion alone in behalf of the fair petitioners. 


One gentleman remarked, ‘* Why do you push 
Pomercy forward in your movement? Julian is 
altogether the most reliable man.” We replied, 
we always push those who come forward. We 
should have been very glad if Boutwell or 
Brooks, Wade or Wilson, Harlan or Henderson, 
Julian or Jenckes had kad the courage to come 
to our platform, but as Mr. Pomeroy was the 
only member of Congress who did come, he 
stands before the public as our champion in 
Washington. 


These puliticians are all alike. No doubt 
there are many men in both Houses as earnest 
on this question as Mr. Pomeroy, who are silent 
on fiersonal considerations, while he is active 
for thesame reason. In Kansas, Woman's Sut- 
frage is a popular question, hence it is safe 
for Senators from that state, looking to a re- 
election, to advocate it, and when the women 
of the several states are as wide awake as in 
Kansas, the members of Congress will vie with 
each other to do them honor, 

We chanced to lunch one day in Downing’s 
saloon with the Hon. Sidney Clark and Gen. 
McMillan of Kansas, both strongly opposed to 
the land swindle ; the former has just made an 
able speech on that question. Mr. Clark is a 
tall, fine-looking man, and bears so striking a 
resemblance to the editor of the Independent 
that he is often accosted for him. The subject 
of discussion over Mr. Downing’s fine oysters 
was Woman’s Suffrage. Although Mr. Clark 
rather gave us the cold shoulder in the Kansas 
campaign, he promises to atone for his error by 
renewed ardor when the proposition is again 
submitted. 

Miss Anthony called on Senator Harlan, 
chairman of the District committee, who readily 
granted us a hearing, which was had on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th. Mr. H. being friendly to the 
idea, we shall look to him to report a bill favor- 
able to Woman’s Suffrage in the District. 

Senator Harlan has one of the most refined, 
spiritual faces in the Senate. We intended to 
have asked him for his likeness, but we forgot 
it. As we are making up a group of heads, ‘to 
adorn the office of THz Revonvtion, of those 
men who are loyal to our cause, if would be well 
for all those who wish to be immortal to report 
themselves as soon as possible. Mr. Lawrence, 
of Ohio, who was on the committee for investi- 
gating the election frauds in New York, said, 
when he returned, that the greatest fraud he 
found there was that one half the people were 
not allowed to vote at all. 

Mr, Aiken and Tom Florence, of tho Sunday 
Gazette, were deeply interested listeners through- 
out our Convention. On being introduced to 
Mr. Florence, we expressed the hope that he 
would now sharpen his pen and do valiant ser- 
vice for woman and help to atone for all the in- 
justice and ridicule of the press in the past. 
He promptly pledged himself to defend our 





ideas valiantly in the future, And be has started 
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well in wiiting a glowivg editorial in his last 
paper, and giving two columns to our speech on 
** Manhood Suffrage.” 

To Senator ‘Trambull, who is chairman of the 
Judiciary committee, all our petitions, amend- 
ments, appeals and addresses are referred. We 
hope he will not sink under such a weight of 
responsibility, but read everything we send him 
with a holy unction to the committee, and re- 
port favorably to the Senate. 

We stopped, while in Washington, with a 
charming family from the island of St. Croix, 
a mother and five daughters, without father, 
brother, orson. From wealth, position, pleuty, 
by a suddepv turn in the wheel of fortune, at the 
death of the father, they were reduced to pov- 
erty and self-dependence, but they have nobly 
met their reverses, and taken up the laboring 
oar with a courage that defies all hardships. 

The mother, speaking of the apathy of many 
women on the subject of their enfranchisement, 
remarked, “ [tis marvellous, that we, living ona 
little island, should gladly take in ull the liberal 
ideas of the day, while (hose born ona great 
continent should be so narrow, bigoted, and in- 
sensible to their own true dignity.” Taking of 
the ‘‘oak and vine” argument, one of the 
young girls, with her sparkling black eyes and 
jetty curls, laughed heartily at ** the oaks,” ® the 
protectors,” and, running through her circle of 
friends, and counting up all the broken reeds 
on her fingers, “‘ Ab!” said she, ‘I would not 
give a good cup of coffee and a broiled chicken 
for any man I know.” It is with deep vmotion 
we pen treason like this. Such fearful indiffer- 
ence to the nobler sex, uttered at the Capitol, 
where all the manly virtues, intellect and wis- 
dom of the nation are supposed to be asscm- 
bled, would have appalled us, had we not seen 
this defiant one, slowly sauntering, by moon- 
light, the night before ‘in rapt discourse ” 
with one of the sons of Adam. 

Vinnie Ream has, at last, completed her statue 
of Lincoln, and in the spring she is to go with 
itto Italy. A friend of Mr. Lincoln, who knew 
him intimately, and an artist, were present when 
she unveiled it for us, and all pronounced it a 
good likeness and admirably executed. 

We learned from southern members that the 
South Carolina delegation will go solid for 
Woman’s Suffrage. It has been a wonder to us 
that southern white women did not see the ne- 
cessity of their speedy enfranchisement, as a 
foreign race are, by the edicts of the republi- 
can party, exalted above their heads—made 
their rulers, judges, jurors and law-givers. 

Friday evening, we went to Secretary McCul- 
loch’s and Mr. Colfax’s receptions. There we 
saw Mrs. Colfax for the first time ; tall, hand- 
some, vigorous. We congratulated her on hay- 
ing won the most popular man in America, 
whereupon the Vice-President elect smiled and 
bowed profoundly, and we turned to greet 
glorious old Ben Wade and his noble wife. 
There, too, we saw 8. F. Carey, with his great 
head and thoughtful eyes, and talked greenbacks 
with him, and gold with Woodward. Finance 
seemed to be the theme on all sides, and we 
have our fears that the negroes, as well as the 
women, will be lost sight of, in these discus- 
sions about the currency. But this finance is a 
grave question, and the more we read and think 
on it, the more we are convinced that the need 
of money is the root of all evil. On being in- 
troduced to Secretary McCulloch, in his hospit- 
able mansion, he expressed himself most happy 
to make our acquaintance. Miss Anthony, who 
bappeved to be in 9 very facetious frame of 
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mind, remarked, *‘ Of course, you did not think 
the strong-minded would leave Washington 
without besieging the Treasury?” ‘ Ah! 
Miss Anthony,” said the Secretary, smiling, 
‘*the Treasury does not suffer so much from 
the strong-minded as the strong-handed.” We 
met Professor Helyard and Gen. Eaton again, 
members of that scientific society of gentlemen 
of whieh we told our readers, a year ago, who 
meet Once a week to discuss all that is in heaven 
above, on the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth, without permitting a single one 
of Eve’s daughters to listen to their wisdom. 
They have lately discussed the subject of earth- 
quakes, and it was stated, we understand, tbat 
after the women begun to hold conventions in 
this country, earthquakes became moref requent, 
occurring from 1850 in California, simultan- 
cously with these conventions in the several 
states. The fear of similar occurrences in the 
District fully accounts for the exclusiveness of 
these scicntific gentlemen. 

Professor Helgard discoursed most eloquently 
or. co-operative housekeeping. As we listened 
to the many good reasons he gave for cooking, 
washing and ironing on a large scale, we felt 
the women of the nation might be benetitied 
ultimately by their weekly cogitations, if not 
permitted to enjoy the society of the cogitators. 

FE. Cc. 8. 





GRACE GREENWOOD ON TIE WASI- 
INGTON SUFFRAGE CONENTION, 
> 

[ue following account of the Woman's Sut- 
frage Convention in Washington was sent to 
the Philadelphia Press by Grace Greenwood : 

Wasuinciton, Jan. 21st, 1869. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by 
Dr. Gray, the Chaplain of the Senate, a man of 
remarkably liberal spint. This prayer, how- 
ever, did not give perfect satisfaction. Going 
hack to the beginning of thipgs, the Doctor un- 
fortunately chanced to take, of the two Mosaic 
accounts of the creation of man and woman, 
that one which is least exalting to woman, rep- 
resenting her as built on to a “spare rib” of 
Adam. Let us hope the reverend gentleman 
will ‘‘overhaul” his Genesis and ‘ take a note.” 

On the platform was an imposing array of in- 
tellect, courage, and noble character. First 
there was dear, revered Lucretia Mott, her 
sweet, saintly face cloistered in her Quaker bon- 
net, her serene and gracious presence, so dig- 
nified yet so utterly unpretending, so self-poised 
yet so gentle, so peaceful yet so powerful, sanc- 
tioning and sanctifying the meeting and the 
movement. 

Near her sat her sister, Mrs. Wright, of Au- 
burn, a woman of strong, constant character, 
and of iare intellectual culture ; Mrs. Cady 
Stanton, a lady of impressive and beautiful ap- 
pearance, in the rich prime of an active, gener- 
ous, and healthful life ; Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
looking all she is,a keen, energetic, uncom- 
promising, unconquerable, passionately earnest 
woman ; Clara Barton, whose vame is dear to 
soldiers and blessed in thousands of homes to 
which the soldiers shall return no more—a 
brave, benignant looking woman. But I will 
not indulge in personal descriptions, though Dr. 
Walker in her emancipated garments, and Eve- 
like arrangement or disarrangemént of hair, is 
somewhat tempting. 

Senator Pomeroy, acting as temporary chair- 
man, called the convention to order. Certain 
committees were appointed, and the Senator 
spoke for some twenty or thirty minutes, very |, 














happily and effectively, on the question of Wo- 
man’s Rights under the constitution— both as 
originally written and as amended. He argued 
that all born or naturalized Americans are citi- 
zens—that neither sex nor color has anytbing 
to do with citizenship rightfully. His reason- 
ing seemed to us, indeed, who are interestcd, 
cogent and logical, and his spirit fearless and 
broad. 

Mrs, Stanton spoke on the general question 
with great force and pithiness. Of all their 
speakers she seemed to me to have the most 
weight. Her speeches are models of composi- 
tion—clear, compact, elegant, and logical. She 
makes her points with peevliar sharpness and 
certainty, and there is no denying or dodging 
her conclusions, 

Mrs. Mott followed Mrs, Stanton, and at a 
later hour spoke again. She cannot speak too 
often for the good of this or any cause, Her 
arguments are always gently put forward, but 
there is great force behind them—the force of 
reason, and justice, and simple truth. Her wit, 
tov, though it gleams out softly and playfully, 
illuminates her subject as the keener, sharper 
light of satire never could illuminate it. She is 
always reasonable, gracious, and judicious. 
She never strives for effect, and is too conscien- 
tious to be sensational, yet no speaker among 
the youngér Women of this movement makes 
more telling points—no one knows so well every 
foot of the broad ficld of argument. In her 
practised hand every weapon is ready on the in- 
stant, whether drawn from the armories of 
Scripture, history, literature, or politics. the 
reviewed the history of this movement from the 
beginning, paying warm tribute to the momory 
of its early advocates. She proved that for 
centuries the discontent, the indignant protest 
in the souls of women and in all noble minds, 
which has culminated in this movement, has 
formed an element which has been secretly surg- 
ing and seething under the surface of socicty. 
'These weré no new wrougs or needs of ours, 
she said; the women of the past, of all ages, 
had felt them ; we are only giving voice to 
them. 

A most eloquent letter from Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose was read, endorsing the convention. 
Also, one from William Lloyd Garrison. 

Mis. Griffing, of Washington, spoke with 
remarkable earnestness and fervor, and was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Hathaway, of, I believe, Botton. 

This lady said: * They say the majority shall 
rule, Well, there are, east of the Alleghanies, 
400,000 more women than men. 
ity rule us.” 

Upon the whole, I was quite willing to have 
this body of women orators and debaters com- 
pared with either of the great legislative bodies 
who meet over in yonder great marble tcmple 
of wisdom, eloquence, logic, and law. 

Mrs. Starritt, of Kansas, a bright, ruddy, 
rosy woman, made a good, practical speech on 
the influence of the franchise upon the domes- 
tic life of women. 

Mrs. Butler, of Vineland, N. J., made one of 
the most eharming and womanly speeches, or 
talks, of the convention, recounting her ex- 
perience as one of the gallant band of women 
who, at the late fall elections, made an impos- 
ing demonatration at the polls, in her lively and 
progressive town. Fearful threats had reached 
them of jnsult and violence, from rough boys 
and gen; but they met with absolutely noth- 
ing pf the kind, though they fia not approach 
tae polls like the Neapolitan heru}y, © who voted 
for Victor Emanuel, with pistols ang ,'*8sers 10 


So the major- 
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their belts and war medals on their breasts. 
They were made way for as respectfully as 
though they had been about to enter a church 
door. Of course, their votes were thrown out, 
but it would not always be so. They would 
hope on and vote on. 


Touching the reforms that women intend to 
bring about when they shall “come into the 
kingdom,” she said, **We will rule liquor out 
of the country ;” a declaration which at the 
present critical stage of affairs, and in Washing- 
ton, struck me as rather impolitic. ‘As to the 
question of woman first or the black man first,” 
rhe said, “I mean both together ;” evidently 
looking for a constitutional amendment ga'e- 
way wide enough for the two to dash in abreast 


—neck-and-neck, ‘Oh! woman, great is thy 
faith!” 


This speaker related some sad_ stories, 
illustrative of woman’s legal disabilites, and 
dweit feelingly on the old, palpable, intolerable 
grievance of inequality of wages, and on the 
bars and restrictions which woman encounters 


- at every turn, in her struggle for an honorable 


livelihood. 

In reply, Mrs. Mott, in her bright, sweet, de- 
precating way, cast a flood of sunlight on the 
dark pictures, by referring to the remodeling of 
the laws respecting the relations of husband 
and wife, in regard to property, and the right of 
the mother to her child, by the Legislatures of 
the various states, and especially by that of the 
state of New York. 

She referred also to the admirable colleges, 
schools of design, and libraries established, or 
about to be established, for women in Northern 
‘owns and cities ; and spoke of the eminence 
of many female scholars and teachers in insti- 
tutions wherein they compete with men. She 
spoke of ample fortunes made by womenas phy- 
sicians, artists, authors, orators, and merchants : 
among the latter, naming Mrs. Sarah Tyndale, 
of Philadelphia, and paying a graceful tribute 
toher noble memory. In conclusion, she said: 
**We must take a cheerful view of the past, be 
hopeful for the future, and be fair to the pre- 
sent,” 

Miss Anthony followed in a strain not only 
cheerful, but exultant— reviewing the advance 
of the cause from its first despised beginning to 
its present position, where, she alleged, it com- 
manded the attention of the world. She spoke 
in her usual punfent, vehement style, hitting 
the nail on the head every time, and driving it 
in up to the head. Indeed, it seemsto me, that 
while Lucretia Mott may be said to be the soul 
of this movement, and Mrs. Stanton the mind, 
the ‘switt, keen intelligence,” Miss Anthony, 
alert, aggressive, and indefatizable, is its ner- 
vous energy—its propulsive force. 

Mrs. Stanton has the best arts of the politi- 
cian and the training of the jurist, added to 
the fiery, unresting spirit of the reformer. She 
has a rare talent for affairs, management, and 
mastership. Yet she is in an eminent de- 
gree womanly, having an almost regal pride of 
sex. In France, in the time of the revolution 
or the first empire, she would have been a Ro- 
land or a’ De Stael. 

I will not attempt the slightest sketch of her 
closing speech, which was not only a powerful 
plea for disfranchised womanhood, but for 
motherhood. {t was now impassioned, now 
playful, now witty, now pathetic. It was sur- 
passingly eloquent, and apparently convincing, 
for the boldest and most radical brought from 
the great audience the heartiest applause. 

For this, L love the people, No great, brave, 





true thought_can be uttered before an American 
audience without bringing a cordial and gener- 
ous response. Allare not ready, of course, to 
carry into action, into lite, legislation, and law 
the sentiments of liberty and justice they ap- 
plaua ; but they feel that somewhere, in some 
nameless Utopia far away, such things might be 
lived out. Thank Heaven that Utopia is the 
possible of humanity—a real, practical condi- 
tion of our mortal life—only a little way before 
us, perhaps. 

Many good, refined people turn a cold 
shoulder on this cause of Woman’s Rights be- 
cause their religious sentiment, or their taste, 
is shocked by the character or appearance of 
some of its public advocates. They say: ‘If 
we were only to see at their conventions that 
Quaker gentlewoman, Lucretia Mott, with her 
serene presence ; Mrs. Stanton, with her patri- 
cian air ; Miss Anthony, with her sharp, intel- 
lectual fencing ; Lucy Stone, with her sweet, 
persuasive argument and lucid logic— it were 
very well ; but to their free platform bores, fa- 
natics, and fools are admitted, to elbow them 
and disgust us.” 


I suppose that such annoyances, to-use a mild 
term, necessarily belong to a free platform, and 
that freedom of speech is one of the most 
sacred rights—cspecially to woman. Yet I 
think some authority there should be to exclude 
or silence persons unfit to appear before an in- 
telligent and refined audience—some power to 
rule out utterly, and keep out, ignorant or in- 
sane men and women who realize some of the 
worst things falsely charged against the leaders 
of this movement. 

I allude to certain anomalous creatures, in 
fearful hybrid costumes, who, a-thirst for dis- 
tinction, and not possessing the brain, culture, 
or moral force to acquire it, content themselves 
with a vulgar notoricty, gained by the defiance 
of social laws, proprieties, and decencies, by 
measureless assumption and vanity, and by idi- 
otic eccentricity of dress. 

This must be a strong cause if it can carry 
the weight of such advocates ; it must be a 
great, serious cause, not to be affected by the 
ridicule such partisans provoke. 

Grace GREENWOOD. 





San Francisco, Jan. 6th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : , 

Tae three pertinent questions being pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx of to-day, are Capital, 
Labor and Woman. We of California, having 
adopted the gold and silver currency instead 
of greenbacks and transacting our business on 
a specie basis, are not subject to the inflated 
prices that are induced by large issues of paper 
currency ; but still we are fast passing into the 
hands of large monopolies, even in this new 
country where accumulated labor in the form 
of capital is paid its twelve dollars on each 
hundred per annum. But labor is struggling 
to sustain itself, and has established the eight 
hour system, which is working well. 

The woman question is being solved here 
quite unexpectedly. In my last I spoke of the 
difference in the price paid to male and female 
teachers, and the change I spoke of is now at 
our very doors. One of our lady teachers, a 
Miss Kate Kennedy, has proved herself such a 
proficient that the Board of Education have 
been compelled to admit her right to receive 
the same pay as the male teachers. 

Mr. Burnet showed by the Superintendent's 
reports, ‘that male teachers, doing less work, 
receive more pay, and in an eloquent manner 
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insisted that ‘‘ because she was a woman,” was 
no reason why she should be poorly paid for 
work faithfully performed. Col. Holt spoke 
in behalf of the lady teachers, showing from 
the reports that Miss Kennedy’s immense 
school stood at the head of the list, for perfec- 
tion. 

Mr. Sinton showed that a female teacher 
doing double the amount of labor of the male 
teachers, and doing it better, is fully known 
to receive less salary; but this cannot last, and 
the end will be equal pay for male and female 
in the same grade. 


You will see by this that steps are being taken 
toward righting woman’s wrongs. ‘I'hey are 
introducing women waiters into our restaurants, 
thus opening one more door. The Women’s 
Co-operative Ball, lately given, was a success. 
This is a live institution. 


A curious case occurred here a few weeks 
since. A Mr. W. Wilson owed a lady $8,300 
for which he had given his notes ; he married 
the lady afterwards, and then refused to pay 
his obligation because she was his wife. In our 
neighboring city, Oakland, a large part of the 
real estate is held by women, but theyare not | 
allowed to vote although taxed. Rights are not 
yet. fully conceded, and one of the greatest 
difficulties in the movement of Labor and 
Woman, is the selfishness of individuals and 
their want of knowledge respecting the higher 
condition of being. They have never thought 
of the possibility of a state of society beyond 
the present. A co-operative system in which 
skill, labor and capital could be used for the 
mutual good of all, becoming more productive, 
while all would be happy in doing and learning 
to enjoy life in a broader sense than now. 


Women must begin to act for their own in- 
terest, generously, nobly, charitably ; always for 
the rights of all. No diffusion of forces can 
bo afforded in times of Revolution. Until jus- 
tice is extended to woman let her withhold her 
labors from the Church, if need be. 

Labor is moving, capital must pay its share 
of the taxes which it does not do now, for it 
toils not neither does it spin ; yet every year it 
makes the holder richer. Who, then, pays the 
taxes? The bondholders may take the pound 
of flesh, but they must not be allowed to ‘ake 
one drop of blood. I attended, not long since, 
the funeral of a gentleman, over whom the 
clergyman pronounced eulogies, telling how he 
had raised his family in comfort and respecta- 
bility, made the happy home we were now 1n, 
by his industry, and much more ; when the plain 
fact was, his wife had earned every dollar, and 
supported him and the family for years. Are 
theologians and professors going to hold back 
in this work as they did in the Anti-Slavery 
cause, or will they speak out and help on the 
noble enterprise ¢ 

I have seen your canvassers, Miss ‘Tibault and 
Mr. Tappen; and they are to set in after the 
New Year and you may expect a systematic 
effort made throughout the state. 

Yours, etc., J. H. ATKINSON. 





Woman’s Riants.—A bill to restore to married women 
the right of possession in their own property and carn” 
ings was introduced into the English Commons at the 
last session of Parliament, by Mr. Mill and two others, 
and obtained partial progress. The women are bestirring 
themselves, and commitiees have been formed in lead- 
ing districts to ascertain and express the feeling of the 
country on the subject. The ittee for the North 
of Ireland, we are interested in noticing, consists of nine 
misses, fifteen married women, and eighteen of the re- 

entant abusive sex.— JV, ¥Y, Star, 
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WHAT WAS SAID. 
senimaiieieaion 
It is often said that woman has little or no 
desire for more privileges or power than she 
now possesses ; that were enfranchisement sub 
mitted to her decision the cause would go by 
default ; that men would more largely become 
her champions, did she, with any show of num- 
bers, demand this long withheld right. 





This is true, and then again not true. That 
there is a class of women who manifest no in- 
terest in woman's enfranchisement, even after 
understanding the reasons of its claims, is ‘too 
sadly true. These sparkle and shine in the 
light of the consuming energies, of the great 
army of working women struggling with want. 
Which party to pity mostis the quesiion. God 
pity both! 

There is a losing side in this Waterloo strug- 
gle! Lost!! Peace, Love, Home, Lire! 
Were it not for this, we women might be more 
reticent, more like the coiu stamped for us in 
the mint of public opinion. But these thou- 
sands of St. Helena’s, that prick through our 
great sca of homes! No, no, we cannot be 
dumb, and see mothers and sisters battling in 
this unequal contest. God would cry out, 

- through the very stones, against us! But is 
there any logic between woman’s labor and en- 
franchisement? Does this class ask or desire 

the ballot? 

In auswer thereof, let me report the general 
feeling and expression of more than five thou- 
sand of the working women of the land that I 
have had the pleasure of meeting during the 
past few months. All avocations which women 
follow were represented, although a large pro- 
portion were teachers. 

I will first state some of the points pre- 
sented for their consideration. The prices of 
woman’s labor are established by men almost 
universally ; especially is this true, in the edu- 
cational department. These men are voters, 
and obtain offices by the suffrage of men who are 
also voters. None others serve ; hence voters re- 
gulate the price of woman's labor, for she is 
employed by voters. Now if women were voters 
they would, as a direct gesult, fill some of these 
offices and thus have a voice in the remunera- 
tion for labor. Again, it is said that supply and 
demand control prices of labor. While this is 
to some extent true, in all pursuits, it is not the 
only controlling agent, at least in educational 
labor, as can be proved by facts. There are, in 
this country, many women teachers, who per- 
form first class labor, in which there is little or 
no competition and yet who‘receive not over one 
halt or two-thirds the price given to men for 
like services. This is true in other avocations. 
Surely there is something besides supply and 
demand that robs"‘woman of half her earnings. 
Let teachers, and all other women, give heed to 
this fact, Solve the problem by any other rule 
than enfranchisement if you can ! 

The relation between eduéation and enfranchis- 
ement has been shown. One is the compliment 
of the other. They are the twin offspring of the 
Creator, given to man for the warp and woof of 
governmental fabric. To divorce them lies not 
n the power of man. This is one of the lessons 
deduced from all history. Enfranchise the 
black man and he beeomes educated. Educate 
him and he is enfranchised. 

The women of this nation are taught the al- 
phabet, the logical result of which is suffrage. It 
is a fact not to be overlooked, that the demand 
for the ballot comes from the best educated and 
nobica’ women of the day, 


If man will not grant this to his sister, daugh- 
ter, wife and mother, he must be reasonable, 
and make educating women a crime. Are men 
ready for this? If not, their opposition is but 
child’s prattle. Our brothers, possessing this 
two-edged sword, stand on the winning side of 
life. Women step into the arena with but ohe 
weapon, at best. Do you wonder that so many 
fall by the way? 

Loving brother, that delicate sister is near- 
ing the fray. Shall she plunge in less protected 
than yourself? Husbands, your pets of to-day 
may be in the strife to-morrow and be the 
losers. See to it, then, that they possess the 
whole armor of defence ! 

But what of the second question? These wo- 
men do wish the ballot, and appreciate with wo- 
man’s keen perception the position and argu- 
ment. ‘They are keenly sensitive to the gross 
injustice they suffer, and receive joyfully the 
good news of away of release. ‘They are pon- 
dering well the things heard, and when the ob- 
jecter counts on weakness, he finds strength and 
power, 

A Worxina Woman. 





ENDURANCE A VIRTUE. 
seems 
Tue following instructive little story on the 
sublime virtue of patient, inactive endurance 
is from the New York Democral : 


A partly of young girls were assembled around a 
centre-table under tlie light of a chandelier in one of 
our most elegant and tashionable houses. A noble, el- 
derly lady, whose silver tresses, banded ‘“ Madonna” 
wise on cach side of her bead, showed that near four 
score winters had frosted their once raven beauty ; but 
whose dark eyes still glowed with that sottened intelli- 
gence that belongs to a green old age, sat not far distant, 
engaged with that everlasting knitting with which old 
ladics are always provided, 


The group around the table were discussing matters 
of gossip with which young people are interested. They 
spoke freely of this or that gentleman’s or lady’s pecu- 
liarities, foibles, faults, merits, or beautios, Finally, a 
lady's name was mentioned about whom there scemed a 
variety of opinions. She was not only a social notoriety, 
but one whom all agreed was admired and respected, 
and who moreover exerted a wide-spread influence, But 
she was not accomplished, in the usual sense of the 
word, She did not sing divinely—nay, she did not sing 
atall. She did not play like Thalberg—indeed, she did 
not play at all ; she was nota brilliant conversationalist ; 
she had never written a book ; she had never presided 
over a benevolent society, and yet her claims to social 
position, respect, and influence were indisputed. 

“Pray, what did Mrs, D. ever do to obtain her posi- 
tion and influence?” exclaimed a little beauty, rather 
impatiently. Breaking tom the circle, and going to 
the piano, she sent ashower of bells ringing through 
the room, in a manner Mrs, D. never could have 
done. * What has Mrs, D. ever done?” and whirling 
on the piano stool she faced the old lady. * My dear,” 
said the silver-haired matron, smiling as only dear old 
ladies know how to smile, a smile full of tender, pitying 
love ; ** My dear, Mrs. D, nover did anything—she en- 
dured.”* 

What a lesson was that. Mrs. D.’s vocaticD Was to en- 
dure. Let us teach our daughters that most beatiful of 
all lessons for a woman, endurance. When they haY 
thoroughly learned that, they will need no other, _B. 








CONSTANCE COZELLI was a heroine of the sixteenth 
century, and a native of Montpelier. In 1590, her hus- 
band, Barri de St. Aunez, who was Governor of Leucate, 
for Henry IV., fell into the hands of the Spaniards, They 
threatened Constance that they would put him to death 
if she did not surrender the fortress, fhe refused, but 
offered all her property to ransom him, After having 
been foiled in two assaults, the Spaniards raised the 
siege, but barbarously murdered her beloved husband, 
their prisoner. Constance magnanimously prevented 
her garrison from retaliating upon a Spanish officer of 
rank who was in their hands. As a reward for her pa- 





triotism, Henry IV. allowed her to retain the goverp- 
meut of Teucate till her son camo ofage, °° 
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DOES THE CAUSE PROGRESS? 
scinminipieanie 
Tue Journal of Commerce is wholly mistaken. 
Woman’s Suffrage is now as much assured as 
the rising suns and returning harvests. The 
Journal is wrong in almost all its statements as 
given below : 


It is an ungracious task for any newspaper or any 
man to advocate Won:an Suffrage when the women them - 
selves are almost unanimously opposed toit. At present 
such advocacy invites the frowns rather than the smiles 
of the sex for whose supposed benefit it is put forth, 
We repeat the assertion made by us some time ago, that 
when the women—meaping by that term not the women 
in green speciacles, nor the women who part their hair 
man-lashion, nor the women who wear trousers, nor the 
women who are capable of standing on a platform and 
talking for consecutive hours, nor any other variety (ra- 
ther scarce) of womankind, but the tascinating sex as an 
entirety —whe: the women of America, we say, by any- 
thing like a fair show of their fair hands, demand the 
ballot, of course they will get it. But they never wanted 
it much ; and they want it less year after year. 


As to the Washington Convention, we refer 
the Journal of Commerce to the Washington 
Star, an impartial eye witness to its proceed- 
ings : 


The Journal undertakes to fortify its position by a re- : 


view of the Woman’s Suffrage Convention proceedings 
at Washington —where were the same old stagers that 
have been heard for years—but not a single new recruit, 
to indicate that their opinions are gaining ground. But 
the Journal is mistaken in supposing that there are no 
new recruits to the cause. Perhaps the accessions to the 
number of platform speakers is not large. The women 
have not been trained to the business of “ oratory ”’ 
from childhood by school declamations and debating 
clubs, as is the case with the other sex. But they are 
coming on rapidly. We doubt if in the whole country 
there are many more ready or forcible debaters than 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, or Mrs. Cady Stanton, or Mrs. 
Griffiug, or the venerable Mrs. Mott, Certainly they 
held their own abundantly in the debates with the 
sterner sex at Carroll Hall. They lack in gesticulation. 
A female orator with ber arms trussed down by a shawl 
cannot handily appeal to the Heavens with uplifted 
hands, or point threatningly towards the other king- 
dom; or pound the pulpit, or give force to an illustra- 
tion by stabbing and scooping the air with tremuious 
dexter digit, after the approved style of he oratory, but 
we dare say they will acquire these tricks of the trade if 
they want to. Indeed, Mrs. Mary Walker, in her easy, 
fitting Bloomer costume, showed how woman can throw 
her arms about oratorically equal to any stump speaker. 

But the fact that ‘the cause’’ is gaining very large 
accessions is shown by the immense number of petitiors 
received in Congress from all quarters asking for Woman 
Suffrage. ‘They approach in numbers the swarm of pe- 
titions that came to Congress during the early agitation 
of the slavery question, and show that, like that, it is a 
question that must be met, 
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Hesrer CHAponr was the daughter of Mr. Mulso, of 
Troywell, in Northamptonshire, England, and was born 
at that place in 1727. When only nine years old, she is 
said to have written a romance. Her mother, however, 
who seems to have been actuated by jealuusy of her 
daughter’s talents, endeavored to obstruct her studies. 
Hester Mulso, nevertheless, eucceeded in making herself 
mistress of Italian and French. The story of Fidelia, in 
the Adventurer, an Ode to Peace, and some verses pre- 
fixed to her friend Miss Carter’s Epictetus, were among 
her earliest printed efforts. In 1760 she married Mr. 
Chapone, but he was snatched from her by death in less 
yan ten months. In 1770 she accompanied Mrs. Mon- 
tague 9D & tour in Scotland ; in 1773 she published her 
“Letters Ct the Improvement of the Mind’’; and in 
1775, her ‘‘ Mise ®laniesin Prose and Verse.” After hav- 
ing lived happily fo.’ Many years 1n the society of those 
who loved her, hor lattes’ days wer heavily overclouded 
by the loss of iziends and relation,s, by impaired intel- 
lect, and bodily debitity. She died a t Hadley, near Bar. 








net, Dec. 25, 1801, Her versag gre cleg ant, and her prose | 


writings are pure in style and fraught with good sense 
and sound morality. 





Sy 
By4 mis-spolling of a Christian name(, 
Frar,ces ) Miss Frances Power Cobbe, one of 4h, ° leading 
litterati of the English Positivists, obtained a Yor on the 
re Register, = y 
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WHAT THK PEOPLE SAY TO US. 





New York, Jan, 12th, 1869, 
Gro. Francis Tram, Esq.—Dear Sir: I was sorry to 
see your letter to Miss Anthony, dated Dec. 2, 1868, pub, 
lished in THE RevotvuTion Jan. 7, 1869, proposing to re- 
tire from it. This you ought not to do, Tar Revo.utTion 
should be pictorial, and you shou!d have an illustrated 
article in it, every week. .Of course THE RevoLuTION 
will succeed, and women will have their rights, whether 
you and I live or die, but we can help, and let us, and aly 
who can, do likewise. 1 agree with you on destiny. 
Destiny, I believe in it, and like to see people like your- 
self, who think they have a destiny, or something to do 
in the world, as Louis Napoleon did, b such peo. 
ple generally accomplish something, while nine-tenths 
of the people do not believe in destiny, they don’t think 
they have anything particular to do, and never do any, 
thing but eat, drink, sleep and die, like the beasts, and 
their souls (if they have any) go downwards like the 
beasts. My mind is clear on the Destiny of three things, 
, that you are working tor— Woman’s Rights, Free Banking 
and a National Currency,and Ireland’s Independence. 


Women will have their rights, or the country will go 
to ruin, because we all know of the corruption that now 
exists amongst politicians. They “ run the machine ” 
for selfish purposes, regardless of the interests of the 
people, I see two remedies for this state of things, 
and ouly two, viz. First, for the people to be waked up 
(they are sleeping now) and claim their rights, and man- 
age their own government better. Let them realize 
their strength, and the work is done. The other reme- 
dy is Female Suffrage. Introduce this new element into 
politics, and the cure will be effected. 


This country is destined to have, in my opinion, Free 
Banking, and a national (not sectional) currency. Give us 
freodom in this, as in any other business, and the country 
will go ahead, But anything short of this will be suicidal, 
and death to business, Contraction, will be a slow, lin- 
gering death to business, (See Mr. McCulloch’s four mil" 
lion a month contraction scheme.) Is not that experiment 
enough, Yes, enough for the people, but not for the 
capitalist, because they make a ‘good thing” out of it. 
How much did the Secretary make ? 

“ But the fools are not all dead.”’ In proof of this, wit- 
ness the 212 schemes now before Congress for Specie- 
payments, a thing impossible at present, and undesirable. 
Let us cut loose from Europe, and stand on our own 

afcet. Give us ‘tools lo work with,” plenty of money and 
we can pay our taxes, and get out of debt. A contrary 
course will ruin us, There never was a harder time in 
this country, for the poor man, than*when merchandise 
was cheap and money scarce. Flour $3.75 a barrel, but 
no money to buy it with. Labor 50 cents a day and 
store pay. Better have flour $10 a barrel and plenty of 
work, and good pay. I belong to the ** National Currency 
and Free Banking"’ Society, Hon, KE. Lord, President, 
who has béen writing for 40 years on Political Economy 
and we intend to stick to it, as long as we hive, or unti) 
the thing is accomplished, knowing that we are right, 
and that there is no alternative, but to come to this 
sooner or later. Meantime, it may take a panic, that 
will sweep the business men off like a whirlwind, to 
open some minds to the truth. 

I think it was Martin Luther who said that God had 
various gifts that he gave to his children. To one he 
gave the love of fine arts, to another, something dit- 
ferent, etc., etc., but to the fool that he could give 
nothing else, he gave money, and s0 we have our one, 
idea moneyed men, who, on account of their money, get 
high positions, and get into Congress, and think they 
are competent to make Jaws to govern a nation, because 
they know how to make money for selfish purposes. 
See the tatk about “‘ Specie Payments ” in Congress—212 
plans to do a thing that is impossible, and every ef 
_ fort to do which, ruins some one, or many, and still they 
don’t see it. They could if they were honest, and had 
sufficient quantity of brains. But enough of this, the 
third proposition is that Ireland, is destined to be 
free, from England. I believe in this, and that you are 
destined to help bring it about. even if you have to go to 
the White House first. | Your obedient servant, 

Lb, FRANKLIN CLARK. 





Geo. Francis Train, Esq. 


MR. TRAIN’S REPLY. 
18814 MADISON AVENUE, 
N. Y., Jan. 14, 1869. 

You bloom all over with ideas. All good. Women will 
be emancipated. Greenbacks will win. Labor will gain 
the victory. The future is all sunshine. Butler’s Fi- 
nance bill is only one plank in the platform of THE REVo- 
LUTION. Thewomen put out the same idea in its first 





number, January, 1868, All these reforms are being 
initiated by women. THe Revo.ution is extending 
citizenship. Sneers, jeers, jokes and snarls have van- 
ished. Womanis nolongeraslave. Reform in religion, 

dicine, laws, politics, is the order of the hour, Car- 
lyle’s chimney is not yet burned out. Ben Adhem’s creed 
is not yet universal. When you stop the lightning, you 
will end my destiny. My murmur is thunder all over 
the atmosphere of prejudice. Look out for Diana of 
Ephesus, Demetrius and the Smiths. 

Geo, Francis TRAIN, 





Anoora, New Jersey, Jan. 10, 1869, 

My Dear Mrs. Sranron: I have read your article 
in THe Revonvurion of Jan, 7th, in which you review 
briefly the progress of Woman's Suffrage, and mark out 
your course for the New Year. But in your list of con- 
tributors and associates you have not one word in favor 
of that ‘* nature’s nobleman,’ George Francis Train, 
(except in rather sneering allusions), in acknowledgment 
of his past services, and you know well to what extent 
he has helped you to place THE REVOLUTION where it 
now is. In his letter from the British Bastile to Miss 
Anthony, of Dec. 24, in the magnanimity of his great 
heart, it seems he paved the way for you to take the 
course you have in reference to him, 

Have you s9 soon forgotten your glorious motto, 
“ Principle not Policy,’’ and have you yielded so soon to 
the clammor of your quasi friends, and turned the 
cold shoulder on one of your best supporters? I submi 
to you, in all candor, if tbatis just. In your hour ot 
need, he came forward, and with voice, pen and money 
helped you to start Tae Revonurion. “A friend in 
need is a triend indeed.” I think, Mrs. Stanton, the 
trouble among your friends is, that when he wiites or 
speaks, he cuts right and left, regardless of friend or 
foe, He speaks the truth as he sees it (and his vision 
is pretty clear), and that is what some do not like to hear, 
but at the same time it is just what they need to know, 
When you find such a champion you cannot afford to 
lose him. The world is looking towards you as the 
advocates of other reforms as well as Woman's Suffrage, 
andif you are only true to your highest convictions of 
duty, regardless of consequences, you will sneceed. Let 
your motto be your guiding star, and ever, under all 
circumstances, be true to it, and a glorious future awaits 
you and the cause you advocate, THe REVOLUTION is 
already a power in the land and will remain so as long 
as it is true to principle. Excuse this, my first altempt 
at writing to an Editor or Editress. Yours for Principle 
not Policy. KE. W. Bonb. 

Regrets pour in upon us. But Mr. ‘Train 
said he would lecture—not write. He would 
keep up his agitation on the Woman question, 
but asked to have his name omitted in Tue 
Revotutton. When over one hundred col- 
umns of our cotemporaries have been devoted to 
his Cooper Institute oration, THz RevoLurion 
would look peculiar without a reference thereto. 
He agrees to lecture for the Working Women 
and the Woman Suffrage Association, sometime 
at the Cooper, donating all the proceeds ; also 
on the 3d, at Jersey City, he is to have a public 
reception—one half proceeds for women, the 
other for Costello and Warren. 

We are receiving letters all the time inquiring 
why Mr. Train has retired from Tue Ruvorv- 
TION, rebuking us for our ingratitude, mourning 
over his withdrawal, and declaring that he was 
the spice and soul of the paper. 


Is not the perversity of the human family 
truly remarkable? For a whole year we have 
patiently listened to the cry of ‘‘Stop Train, 
and when, at last, Train did stop to take breath 
afier his terrible struggle with the Bntish lion, 
and announced that he had engagements every 
evening, he could not find time to write, and 
would give way for a season that all our dille- 
tanti friends might return to their guns; lo! 
there comes up on all sides an agonized cry, 
‘‘Where is Train?” Dear friends, Train is 


coming ; that farewell of his was a mere piece 
of coquetry, just to find out how much you 
thought of him, and now, as we have the most 
flattering assurances that, atter all, our readers 
like Train, Train they shall have again. 

As we have not received one single letter 





congratulating us on Train’s withdrawal, we 
hope our plucky correspondent will soon fill 
his place again, and with his wit and satire 
enliven the columns of THE REvoLUTION. 

8. B. A. 


THE NAPERVILLE TRAGEDY, 


ONEIDA, Jan. 15th, 1869. 

‘Dear Mrs. STANTON: Although I know that heartfelt 
tributes of admiration and affection must constautly be 
yours, yet I must be allowed to express mine. Dear, 
noble woman! how can any sisler, especially if down- 
trodden or oppressed, help but say, God and angels bless 
Mrs. Stanton? AndlIam no prophet, if men aud women 
of the coming as well asthe presenttime do not fer- 
vently endorse the sentiment. I want to thank you per- 
sonally for all your public work, in behalf of woman ; 
and ob, I want, in the name of hundreds of sorrowing, 
suffering women all over the land, to thank you for your 
Christian eftorts in behalf of Hester Vaughan, And now 
permit me to call the attention of your jistice-loving, 
humanitarian soul, to the case of another woman, the 
subject, it not the real victim, of one of those horrible, 
but frequent tragedies that blacken the pages of our 
newspapers, I cannot help but believe, although the par- 
ties are all strangers to me, that here is a ferrible result 
ot legal prostitution. I will send you the paper—the 
Chicago Tribune—and you will not fail to observe the 
points in the case, and act upon them. A young, imno- 
cent girl, sold to a selfish, miserly brule, and because her 
pastor betriended and sympathized with her, and because 
she went one day to visit that pastor’s family, perhaps 
without asking the consent of her keeper, said keeper and 
the public generally call it an elopement and aduitery. 
In regard to the circumstan’es attending the tragedy,l am 
ignorant ; but the character of the three individuals is 
some comment (1 would not apologise for sin), but if 
the story of that woman could be poured into your car-and 
heart (as I wish it might), 1 belheve you might be enabled 
to not only electrify the public with some truth, but com- 
fort that poor sou) who, in this dark hour of trial, must 
feel that those who should be brothers and sisters are 
only bloodhounds, authorized by law, and custom and 
religion to hunt her to the bitter end. Will you not, 
dear lady, in the columns of your glorious paper, speak 
with the tongue of “men and of angels” as you do 
sometimes, in regard to this affair. If you would write 
to Mrs. Bailey, with sympathy and advice, I doubt not 
you would do her untold good. That you may live long 
to bless the world as you are now doing, is the earnest 
prayer of your friend and admirer, 

C. A, PULSIPHER. 


Our readers are all probably familar with the 
tragedy to which our correspondent refers. A 
beautiful, innocent girl, on the prairies of Illi- 
nois, loved and pledged her troth to a poor 
young man, who loved her in return, No 
wor.dly considerations of family, wealth or 
position had attracted them to one another, but 
love had bound their young hearts together. A 
man of wealth and promise now presented him- 
self, and pressed his suit which was strongly 
favored by the parents, and their persistency 
at last induced her tv yield against her own 
strong desires, and she was married to the man 
she did not love. 

Against this legalized prostitution of woman- 
hood, the press, the pulpit, the peoplo have 
nothing to say ; but God’s laws are inexorable, 
and in the most refined, loving, spiritual na- 
tures, woman’s indifference to a husband always 
culminates in aversion, hate, detestation, while, 
in more politic, material characters, married life 
is preserved by a cold, calculating, worldly 
mindedness. : 

This first wrong step induced many others. 
The starved and bleeding soul prayed for the 
love, the friendship, she could not find at home. 
As home is woman’s sphere, and marriage the 
only legitimate pursuit of her life, when she 
is wrecked in these relations, she is launched 
without chart or compass on a troubled sea. 
This young victim has shared the fate of mul- 
titudes just like her. A miserable marriage was 
followed by its legitimate results, paramours, . 
elopements, assassination, the husband in 
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WHAT WAS SAID. 
a 

Iz is often said that woman has little or no 
desire for more privileges or power than she 
now possesses ; that were enfranchisement sub 
mitted to her decision the cause would go by 
default ; that men would more largely become 
her champions, did she, with any show of num- 

bers, demand this long withheld right. 


This is true, and then again not true. That 
there is a class of women who manifest no in- 
terest in woman's enfranchisement, even after 
understanding the reasons of its claims, is too 
sadly tene. These sparkle and shine in the 
light of the consuming energies, of the great 
army of working women struggling with want. 
Which party to pity mostis the question. God 
pity both! 

There is a losing side in this Waterloo strug- 
gle! Lost!!  Pgrace, Love, Homr, Lire! 
Were it not for this, we women might be more 
reticent, more like the coiu stamped for us in 
the mint of public opinion. But these thou- 
sunds of St. Helena’s, that prick through our 
great sca of homes! No, no, we cannot be 
dumb, and see mothers and sisters battling in 
this unequal contest. God would cry out, 

» through the very stones, against us! But is 
there any logic between woman's labor and en- 
franchisement? Does this class ask or desire 

the ballot? 

In answer thereof, let me report the general 
feeling and expression of more than five thou- 
sand of the working women of the land that I 
have had the pleasure of meeting during the 
past few months. All avocations which women 
follow were represented, although a large pro- 
portion were teachers. 

I will first state some of the points pre- 
sented for their consideration. The prices of 
woman's labor are established by men almost 
universally ; especially is this trae, in the edu- 
cational department. These men are voters, 
and obtain offices by the suffrage of men who are 
also voters. None others serve ; hence voters re- 
gulate the price of woman’s labor, for she is 
employed by voters. Now if women were voters 
they would, as a direct gesult, fill some of these 
offices and thus have a voice in the remunera- 
tion for labor. Again, it is said that supply and 
demand control prices of labor. While this is 
to some extent true, in all pursuits, it is not the 
only controlling agent, at least in educational 
labor, as can be proved by facts. There are, in 
this country, many women teachers, who per- 
form first class labor, in which there is little or 
no competition and yet who‘receive not over one 
half or two-thirds the price given to men for 
like services. This is true in other avocations. 
Surely there is something besides supply and 
demand that robs"‘woman of half her earnings. 
Let teachers, and all other women, give heed to 
this fact, Solve the problem by any other rule 
than enfranchisement if you can ! 

The relation between eduéation and enfranchis- 
ement has been shown. One is the compliment 
of the other. They are the twin offspring of the 
Creator, given to man for the warp and woof of 
governmental fabric. To divorce them lies not 
n the power of man. This is one of the lessons 
deduced from all history. Enfranchise the 
black man and he beeomes educated. Educate 
him and he is enfranchised. 

The women of this nation are taught the al- 
phabet, the logical result of which is suffrage. It 
is a fact not to be overlooked, thatthe demand 
for the ballot comes from the best educated and 
nobles’ women of tho day, 





If man will not grant this to his sister, daugh- 
ter, wife and mother, he must be reasonable, 
and make educating women a crime. Are men 
ready forthis? If not, their opposition is but 
child’s prattle. Our brothers, possessing this 
two-edged sword, stand on the winning side of 
life. Women step into the arena with but ohe 
weapon, at best. Do you wonder that so many 
fall by the way? 

Loving brother, that delicate sister is near- 
ing the fray. Shall she plunge in less protected 
than yourself? Husbands, your pets of to-day 
may be in the strife to-morrow and be the 
losers. Sce to it, then, that they possess the 
whole armor of defence ! 

But what of the second question? These wo- 
men do wish the ballot, and appreciate with wo- 
man’s keen perception the position and argu- 
ment. ‘They are keenly sensitive to the gross 
injustice they suffer, and receive joyfully the 
good news of away of release. They are pon- 
dering well the things heard, and when the ob- 
jecter counts on weakness, he finds strength and 
power. 

A Worxina Woman. 





ENDURANCE A VIRTUE. 
— 
Tue following instructive little story on the 
sublime virtue of patient, inactive endurance 
is from the New York Democral : 


A partly of young girls were assembled around a 
centre-table under tlie light of a chandelier in one of 
our most elegant and tashionable houses. A noble, el- 
derly lady, whose silver tresses, banded “ Madonna”’ 
wise on cach side of her bead, showed that near four 
score winters had frosted their once raven beauty ; but 
whose dark eyes still glowed with that sottened intelli- 
gence that belongs to a green old age, sat not far distant, 
engaged with that everlasting knitting with which old 
ladies are always provided, 


The group around the table were discussing matters 
of gossip with which young people are interested. They 
spoke freely of this or that gentleman's or lady’s pecu- 
liarities, foibles, faults, merits, or beautics, Finally, a 
lady’s name was mentioned about whom there seemed a 
variety of opinions. She was not only a social notoriety, 
but one whom all agreed was admired and respected, 
and who moreover exerted a wide-spread influence, But 
she was not accomplished, in the usual sense of the 
word, She did not sing divinely—nay, she did not sing 
at all, She did not play like Thalberg—indeed, she did 
uot play at all; she was nota brilliant conversationalist ; 
she had never written a book ; she had never presided 
over a benevolent society, and yet her claims to social 
position, respect, and infl were indisputed 





“Pray, what did Mrs. D. ever do to obtain her posi- 
tion and influence?” exclaimed a little beauty, rather 
impatiently. Breaking trom the circle, and going to 
the piano, she sent a shower of bells ringing through 
the room, in a manner Mrs. D. never could have 
done. “ What has Mrs, D. ever done?” and whirling 
on the piano stool she faced the old lady. ‘ My dear,” 
said the silver-haired matron, smiling as only dear old 
ladies know how to smile, a smile full of tender, pitying 
love ; ** My dear, Mrs. D, nover did anything—she en- 
dured.”* 

What a lesson was that. Mrs. D.’s vocation was to en- 
dure. Let us teach our daughters that most beatiful of 
all lessons for a woman, endurance, When they haYe 
thoroughly learned that, they will need no other. _B. 








CONSTANCE COZELLI was a heroine of the sixteenth 
century, and a native of Montpelier. In 1590, her bus- 
band, Barri de St. Aunez, who was Governor of Leucate, 
for Henry IV., fell into the hands of the Spaniards, They 
threatened Constance that they would put him to death 
if she did not surrender the fortress, £he refused, but 
offered all her property to ransom him, After having 
been foiled in two assaults, the Spaniards raised the 
siege, but barbarously murdered her beloved husban d, 
their prisoner. Constance magnanimously prevented 
her garrison from retaliating upon a Spanish officer of 
rank who was in their hands. As a reward for her pa- 
triotism, Henry IV. allowed her to retain the goyerp- 
ment of Teucate till her son camo of age, 
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DOES THE OAUSE PROGRESS? 


——o——. 

Tue Journal of Commerce is wholly mistaken. 
Woman’s Suffrage is now as much assured as 
the rising suns and returning harvests. The 
Journal is wrong in almost all its statements as 
given below : 

It is an ungracious task for any newspaper or any 
man to advocate Won:an Suffrage when the women them - 
selves are almost unanimously opposed toit. At present 
such advocacy invites the frowns rather than the smiles 
of the sex for whose supposed benefit it is put forth. 
We repeat the assertion made by us some time ago, that 
when the women—meaning by that term not the women 
in green spectacles, nor the women who part their hair 
man-lashion, nor the women who wear trousers, nor the 
women who are capable of standing on a platform and 
talking for consecutive hours, nor any other variety (ra- 
ther scarce) of womankind, but the tascinating sex as an 
entirety—whei the women of America, we say, by any- 
thing like a fair show of their fair hands, demand the 
ballot, of course they will getit. But they never wanted 
it much ; and they want it less year after year. 


As to the Washington Convention, we refer 
the Journal of Commerce to the Washington 
Star, an impartial eye witness to its proceed- 
ings : 


The Journal undertakes to fortify its position by a re- ‘ 


view of the Woman’s Suffrage Convention proceedings 
at Washington —where were the same old stagers that 
have been heard for years—but not a single new recruit, 
to indicate that their opinions are gaining ground. But 
the Journal is mistaken in supposing that there are no 
new recruits to the cause. Perhaps the accessions to the 
number of platform speakers is not large. The women 
have not been trained to the business of “ oratory”’ 
trom childhood by school declamations and debating 
clubs, as is the case with the other sex. But they are 
coming on rapidly. We doubt if in the whole country 
there are many more ready or forcible debaters than 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, or Mrs. Cady Stanton, or Mrs. 
Griffing, or the venerable Mrs. Mott. Certainly they 
held their own abundantly in the debates with the 
sterner sex at Carroll Hall. They lack in gesticulation. 
A female orator with ber arms trussed down by a shawl 
cannot handily appeal to the Heavens with uplified 
hands, or point threatningly towards the other king- 
dom; or pound the pulpit, or give force to an illustra- 
tion by stabbing and scooping the air with tremulous 
dexter digit, after the approved style of he oratory, but 
we dare say they will acquire these tricks of the trade if 
they want to. Indeed, Mrs. Mary Walker, in her easy, 
fitting Bloomer costume, showed how woman can throw 
her arms about oratorically equal to any stump speaker. 

But the fact that ‘‘ the cause’’ is gaining very large 
accessions is show by the immense number of petitiors 
recéived in Congress from all quarters asking for Woman 
Suffrage. ‘They approach in numbers the swarm of pe- 
titions that came to Congress during the early agitation 
of the slavery question, and show that, like that, it is a 
question that must be met, 


ee 


Hesrer CHAPonr was the daughter of Mr. Mulso, of 
Troywell, in Northamptonshire, England, and was born 
at that place in 1727. When only nine years old, she is 
said to have written a romance. Her mother, however, 
who seems to have been actuated by jealuusy of her 
daughter’s talents, endeavored to obstruct her studies, 
Hester Mulso, nevertheless, euccceded in making herself 
mistress of Italian and French. The story of Fidelia, in 
the Adventurer, an Ode to Peace, and some verses pre- 
fixed to her friend Miss Carter’s Epictetus, were among 
her earliest printed efforts. In 1760 she married Mr, 
Chapone, but he was snatched from her by death in less 











an ten months, In 1770 she accompanied Mrs. Mon- 
tague 0D 4 tour in Scotland ; in 1773 she published her 
“Letterd Ct the Improvement of the Mind”’; and in 
1776, her “ Mis. 2llaniesin Prose and Verse.” After hav- 
ing lived happily fo.’ ™any years 1n the society of those 
who loved her, her lattes’ days wer: heavily overclouded 
by the loss of ixiends and relations, by impaired intel- 
lect, and bodily debility. She died a t Hadley, near Bar- 


net, Dec. 25, 1801. Her versay re cleg ant, and her prose — 


writings are pure in style and fraught with good sense 


and sound morality. 





———— I 

By 4 mis-spolling of a Christian name ¢ , “T@ncts for 
Frar,ces ) Miss Frances Power Cobbe, one of e, leading 
litterati of the English Positivists, obtained a ot on the 
rare Regis ter. , 
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WHAT THK PEOPLE SAY TO US. 


—_——~_—- 


New York, Jan, 12th, 1869, 
Gro. Francis Tran, Esq.—Dear Sir: I was sorry to 
see your letter to Miss Anthony, dated Dec. 2, 1868, pub, 
lished in Tue RevotvurTion Jan. 7, 1869, proposing to re- 
tire from it. This you ought not to do, THe REVOLUTION 
should he pictorial, and you shou!d have an illustrated 
article in it, every week. .Of course THE REVOLUTION 
will succeed, and women will have their rights, whether 
you and I live or die, but we can help, and let us, and aly 
who can, do likewise. 1 agree with you on destiny. 
Destiny. 1 believe in it, and like to see people like your- 
self, who think they have a destiny, or something to do 
in the world, as Louis Napoleon did, b such peo. 
ple generally accomplish something, while nine-tenths 
of the people do not believe in destiny, they don’t think 
they have anything particular to do, and never do any, 
thing but eat, drink, sleep and die, like the beasts, and 
their souls (if they have any) go downwards like the 
beasts, My mind is clear on the Destiny of three things, 
, that you are working for— Woman’s Rights, Free Banking 
and a National Currency, and Ireland’s Independence, 
Women will have their rights, or the country will go 
to ruin, because we all know of the corruption that now 
exists amongst politicians. They “ run the machine ” 
for selfish purposes, regardless of the interests of the 
people. I see two remedies for this state of things, 
and only two, viz. First, for the people to be waked up 
(they are sleeping now) and claim their rights, and man- 
age their own government better. Let them realize 
their strength, and the work is done. The other reme- 
dy is Female Suffrage. Introduce this new element into 
politics, and the cure will be effected. 


This country is destined to have, in my opinion, Free 
Banking, and a national (not sectional) currency. Give us 
freodom in this, as in any other business, and the country 
will go ahead, But anything short of this will be suicidal, 
and death to business, Contraction, will be a slow, lin- 
gering death to business, (See Mr. McCulloch’s four mil” 
lion a month contraction scheme.) Is not that experiment 
enough. Yes, enough tor the people, but not for the 
capitalist, because they make a * good thing” out of it. 
How much did the Secretary make? 





‘* But the fools are not all dead.”’ In proof of this, wit- 
ness the 212 schemes now before Congress for Specie- 
pay ts, athing impossible at present, and undesirable, 
Let us cut loose from Europe, and stand on our own 

efeet. Give us ‘tools to work with,” plenty of money and 
we can pay our taxes, and get out of debt. A contrary 
course will ruin us, There never was a harder time in 
this country, for the poor man, than*when merchandise 
was cheap and money scarce. Flour $3.25 barrel, but 
no money to buy it with. Labor 50 cents a day and 
slore pay. Better have flour $10 a barrel and plenty o¢ 
work, and good pay. 1 belong to the “* National Currency 
and Free Banking" Society, Hon. E. Lord, President, 
who has béen writing for 40 years on Political Economy 
and we intend to stick to it, as long as we live, or unti) 
the thing is accomplished, knowing that we are right, 
and that there is no alternative, but to come to this 
sooner or later. Meantime, it may take a panic, that 
will sweep the business men off like a whirlwind, to 
open some minds to the truth. 

I think it was Martin Luther who said that God had 
various gifts that he gave to his children. To one he 
gave the love of fine arts, to another, something dit- 
ferent, etc., etc., but to the fool that he could give 
nothing else, he gave money, and so we have our one, 
idea moneyed men, who, on account of their money, get 
high positions, and get into Congress, and think they 
are competent to make Jaws to govern a nation, because 
they know how to make money for selfish purposes. 
See the tatk about “ Specie Payments ” in Congress—212 
plans to do a thing that is impossible, and every ef 

_ fort to do which, ruins some one, or many, and still they 
don’t see it. They could if they were honest, and had 
sufficient quantity of brains. But enough of this, the 
third proposition is that Ireland, is destined to be 
free, from England. I believe in this, and that you are 
destined to help bring it about. even if you have to go to 
the White House first. | Your obedient servant, 

B, FRANELIN CLARE. 





Geo. Francis Train, Esq. 


MR. TRAIN’S REPLY. 
13814 MADISON AVENUE, 
N. Y., Jan. 14, 1869. } 
You bloom all over with ideas, All good. Women will 
be emancipated. Greenbacks will win. Labor will gain 
the victory. The future is all sunshine. Butler’s Fi- 
nance bill is only one plank in the platform of THE REvo- 
LuTIon. Thewomen put out the same idea in its first 





number, January, 1868. All these reforms are being 
initiated by women. Tue Revo.ution is extending 
citizenship, Sneers, jeers, jokes and snarls have van- 
ished. Womanis nolonger aslave. Reform in religion, 
medicine, laws, politics, is the order of the hour, Car- 
lyle’s chimney is not yet burned out. Ben Adhem’s creed 
is not yet universal. When you stop the lightning, you 
will end my destiny. My murmur is thunder all over 
the atmosphere of prejudice. Look out for Diana of 
Ephesus, Demetrius and the Smiths. 
Gro. Francis TRAIN, 


Ancora, New Jersey, Jan. 10, 1869, 

My Dear Mrs. Stanton: I have read your article 
in THe Revonurion of Jan, 7th, in which you review 
briefly the progress of Woman's Suffrage, and mark out 
your course for the New Year. But in your list of con- 
tributors and associates you have not one word in favor 
of that ‘ nature’s nobleman,” George Francis Train, 
(except in rather sneering allusions), in acknowledgment 
of his past services, and you know well to what extent 
he has helped you to place THE REVOLUTION where it 
now is. In his letter from the British Bastile to Miss 
Anthony, of Dec. 2d, in the magnanimity of his great 
heart, it seems he paved the way for you to take the 
course you have in reference to him. 

Have you s9 soon forgotten your glorious motto, 
“ Principle not Policy,” and have you yielded so soon to 
the clammor of your quasi friends, and turned the 
cold shoulder on one of your best supporters? I submi 
to you, in all candor, if thatis just. In your hour ot 
need, he came forward, and with voice, pen and money 
helped you to start Toe Revonvurion. “A friend in 
noed is a friend indeed.” I think, Mrs. Stanton, the 
trouble among your friends is, that when he wiites or 
speaks, he cuts right and left, regardless of friend or 
foe, He speaks the truth as he sees it (and bis vision 
is pretty clear), and that is what some do not like to hear, 
but at the same time it is just what they need to know, 
When you find such a champion you cannot afford to 
lose him, The world is looking towards you as the 
advocates of other reforms as well as Woman's Suffrage, 
andif you are only true to your highest convictions of 
duty, regardless of consequences, you will sneceed. Let 
your motto be your guiding star, and ever, under all 
circumstances, be true to it, and a glorious future awaits 
you and the cause you advocate, THe REVOLUTION is 
already a power in the land and will remain so as long 
as itis true to principle. Excuse this, my first attempt 
at writing to an Editor or Editress. Yours for Principle 
not Policy. EK. W. Bonp. 


Regrets pour in upon us. But Mr. Train 
said he would lecture—not write. He would 
keep up his agitation on the Woman question, 
but asked to have his name omitted in Tue 
Revo.ution. When over one hundred col- 
umns of our cotemporaries have been devoted to 
his Cooper Institute oration, THe Revo.vution 
would look peculiar without a reference thereto, 
He agrecs to lecture for the Working Women 
and the Woman Suffrage Association, sometime 
at the Cooper, donating all the proceeds ; also 
on the 3d, at Jersey City, he is to have a public 
reception—one half proceeds for women, the 
other for Costello and Warren. 

We are receiving letters all the time inquiring 
why Mr. Train has retired from Tue Ruvorv- 
TION, rebuking us for our ingratitude, mourning 
over his withdrawal, and declaring that he was 
the spice and soul of the paper. 


Is not the perversity of the human family 
truly remarkable? For a whole year we have 
patiently listened to the cry of ‘‘Stop Train, 
and when, at last, Train did stop to take breath 
afler his terrible struggle with the Bntish lion, 
and announced that he had engagements every 
evening, he could not find time to write, and 
would give way for a season that all our dille- 
tanti friends might return to their guns; lo! 
there comes up on all sides an agonized cry, 
‘‘Where is Train?” Dear friends, Train is 
coming ; that farowell of his was a mere piece 
of coquetry, just to find out how much you 
thought of him, and now, as we have the most 
flattering assurances that, after all, our readers 
like Train, Train they shall have again. 

As we have not received one single letter 





: re 


congratulating us on Train’s withdrawal, we 
hope our plucky correspondent will soon fill 
his place again, and with his wit and satire 
enliven the columns of Tue REvoLvUTION. 

8. B. A. 


THE NAPERVILLE TRAGEDY, 


ONEIDA, Jan. 15th, 1869. 

‘Dear Mrs. STANTON : Although I know that heartfelt 
tributes of admiration and affection must constantly be 
yours, yet I must be allowed to express mine, Dear, 
noble woman! how can any sisler, especially if down- 
trodden or oppressed, help but say, God and angels bless 
Mrs, Stanton? Andlam no prophet, if men aud women 
of the coming as well asthe presenttime do not fer- 
vently endorse the sentiment, I want to thank you per- 
sonally for all your public work, in behalf of woman ; 
and ob, I want, in the name of hundreds of sorrowing, 
suffering women ali over the land, to thank you for your 
Christian eftorts in behalf of Hester Vaughan, And now 
permit me to call the attention of your jcstice-loving, 
humanitarian soul, to the case of another woman, the 
subject, it not the real victim, of one of those horrible, 
but frequent tragedies that blacken the pages of ovr 
newspapers, I cannot help but believe, although the par- 
ties are all strangers to me, that here is a ferrible result 
ot legal prostitution. I will send you the paper—the 
Chicago Tribune—and you will not fail to observe the 
points in the case, and act upon them. A young, inno- 
cent girl, sold to a selfish, miserly brule, and because her 
pastor befriended and sympathized with her, and because 
she went one day to visit that pastor’s family, perhaps 
without asking the consent of her keeper, said keeper and 
the public generally call it an elopement and aduitery. 
Tn regard to the circumstan‘es attending the tragedy,I am 
ignorant ; but the character of the three individuals is 
some comment (1 would not apologise tor sin), but if 
the story of that woman could be poured into your carand 
heart (as I wish it might), | belheve you might be enabled 
to not only electrify the public with some truth, but com- 
fort that poor sou) who, in this dark hour of trial, mus! 
feel that those who should be brothers and sisters are 
only bloodhounds, authorized by law, and custom and 
religion to hunt her to the bitter end. Will you not, 
dear lady, in the columns of your glorious paper, speak 
with the tongue of “ men and of angels’ as you do 
sometimes, in regard to this affair. If you would write 
to Mrs. Bailey, with sympathy and advice, I doubt not 
you would do her untold good. That you may live long 
to bless the world as you are now doing, is the earnest 
prayer of your friend and admirer, 

C. A. PULSIPHER. 


Our readers are all probably familar with the 
tragedy to which our correspondent refers. A 
beautiful, innocent girl, on the prairies of Itli- 
nois, loved and pledged her troth to a poor 
young man, who loved her in return. No 
wor.dly considerations of family, wealth or 
position had attracted them to one another, but 
love had bound their young hearts together. A 
man of wealth and promise now presented him- 
self, and pressed his suit which was strongly 
favored by the parents, and their persistency 
at last induced her tv yield against her own 
strong desires, and she was married to the man 
she did not love. 

Against this legalized prostitution of woman- 
hood, the press, the pulpit, the people have 
nothing to say ; but God’s Inws are inexorab!e, 
and in the most refined, loving, spiritual na- 
tures, woman’s indifference toa husband always 
culminates in aversion, hate, detestation, while, 
in more politic, material characters, married life 
is preserved by a cold, calculating, worldly 
mindedness. ; 

This first wrong step induced many others. 
The starved and bleeding soul prayed for the 
love, the friendship, she could not find at home. 
As home is woman’s sphere, and marriage the 
only legitimate pursuit of her life, when she 
is wrecked in these relations, she is launched 
without chart or compass on a troubled sea. 
This young victim has shared the fate of mul- 
titudesjast like her. A miserable marriage was 
followed by its legitimate results, paramours, | 
elopements, assassination, the husband in 
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prison, the lover dead, and she who, a few short 
years ago, roamed over her native prairies with 
the youth she loved, is exposed in our daily 
journals, her name disgraced, and all the revolt- 
ing scenes of her unhappy downfall heralded 
from Maine to California. All this will be fin- 
ished by a mock trial of the assassin, and his 
speedy release as a martyred hero. Although 
such tragedies as these are being acted every 
day in the first families in the land, our wise 
me leature on ‘* Christopher Columbus,” ‘ The 
Lost Arts,” or against Woman’s Suffrage, while 
none are ready to grapple with these fearful 
social problems, before which we all stand 
appalled. Until menand women are sufliciently 
developed for harmonious hcuseholds, for a true 
relation, it is folly to talk of marriage as an in- 
dissoluble tie. To keep laws on our statue books 
that no one regards, brings all law into con- 
tempt. To have one code of morals for men 
and another for women, one for wives and an- 
other for mistresses, makes all virtue and mor- 
ality a sham and mockery. 


To compel two human beings that hate each 
other, by law anl public sentiment, to live to- 
gether, is to perpetuate vice and crime from gen- 
eration to generation. Man’s one sided legisla- 
tion qa this whole question of marriage and di- 
vorce has been thoroughly tried and proved a fail_ 
ure, and justice will never be done, harmony wily 
never be brought out of this discord, until] 
woman has a voice m making the laws and moral 
codes that govern our social relations. 


In the meantime, let us have done with this 
wholesale assassination of paramours. This 
grows out of man’s idea of property in woman, 
as Mr. Train says, ‘‘ Has not a woman the same 
tight to a paramour that a man has to a mis- 
tress,” and is not her honor equally insulted, 
and her offspring tainted by these wronged rela- 
tions? The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation. 
Suppose all jealous wives, like Mary Harris, 
should begin a wholesale shooting of suspicious 
women, what social anarchy we should have at 
once? Emerson says, we cannot have unions un 
til we have units. All this violence is the result 
of mun’s idea that his wife is his property, if once 
married, no matter whether her affections are 
his or another's ; his honor is touched if any one 
“else has dared to call out what he never could. 
Oh! what a sham is the marriage we see about 
us, though sanctioned in our courts and bap- 
tized at our altars, where cunning priests take 
toll tor binding virtue with vice, angels in grace 
and goodness with devils in malice and malig- 
nity ; beauty with deformity, joyous youth with 
gilded old age, palsied, blasted, with nothing to 
give its victim in white veil and orange blos- 
soms, but a life of luxury and sensualism. You 
may shoot paramours, hang girls for infanticide, 
fill your courtsand journals with divorce trials, 
while the press, the pulpit, and the people pour 
hot shot on these victims of society, but all 
these crimes will go steadily on, mothers will 

strangle the children of force, disgust and in- 
difference and betray the husbands they loathe. 


Nature is mightier than human law, and true 
marriage like true religion dwells in the sanctu- 
ary of the soul beyond the cognizance or sanc- 
tion of state or church. The only remedy we 
see for all these social evils is to educate and 
exalt woman, make her an independent, self- 
suj porting being, give her a voice in the laws, 
plac her in a position where she can choose 
the father of her child, then and then only will 
she be loyal to the one and the proud protector 
ot the other, E. C. 8 





PROVIDENCE, Jan. 23. 

Dear Mrs, Stanton : The two or three last RevoLu- 
TIONS have delighted me. You write as though you had 
had a new baptism. Iam with youin your position on 
the Kansas question. We are doing wonders here with 
our petitions. Accept my best wishes. I enclose $2 for 
Mrs. Mary K. Spalding, Atlanta, Georgia. Send her the 
back numbers of Tar REvoLuTION * * * 

Believe me ever and always your friend, 
Pautina Davis. 

Such words from our friend Mrs. Davis are 
most gratefully received. She is to sail for the 
south on the 6th of February. We hope she 
will do all in her power to rouse southern wo- 
men to the stern necessity of their speedy en- 
frauchisement, as a foreign race are already, 
by the edicts of the republican party, made their 
rulers, judges jurors and lawgivers. 

I uke THe Revowvution. It, with the opposition it has 
awakened, has been a wonderful power in our cause 
and will be appreciated some time. Only go on and it 
will not only triumph, but be recognized as the moving 
power it has been and is. OLYMPIA Brown. 





ENGLISH CORRESPUNDENCE. 
iiaapiaiaaaaiae 
Baristor, Jan, 19th, 1869. 
E/itors of the Revolutwn : 

A question of very great interest to both sec- 
tions of the Church of England, and indirectly 
to other svhools of thought, in matters Theo- 
logical, has occupied the public mind this week, 
and our papers have each had articles from their 
several standpoints upon it. I refer to the re- 
cent decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the case of Marlin vs. Mackon- 
ochie which has been given against the Ritual- 
ists. You are no doubt aware that Mr. Mack- 
onochie is the incumbent of the church of St. 
Albans, Holborn, which is famous for its highly 
Ritualistic practices. He was charged with vio. 
lations of the Rubric in elevating the paten and 
cup in celebrating the communion, and with 
kneeling before them and also with using light- 
ed candles and incense, and mixing water with 
the wine atthe communion. The case’was tried 
some time ago in the Ecclesiastical Court, and 
though some of the charges were decided against 
him he was exonerated from the first and second 
accusitions. ‘The recent trial was of an appeal 
from this decision and it has resulted in the 
condemnation of Mr. Mackonochie on all the 
points and a sentence to pay the fall costs of 
both cases. The committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil is the Final Court of Appeal in such things: 
Mr. Mackonochie’s is, of course, a represen- 
tative case. It has been selected by the Church 
Association as the clearest amongst the very 
numerous violations of the ecclesiastical code 
throughout the land, any of which might have 
been made a subject for prosecution. I need 
not say that, though the forms and ceremonial 
which are set aside appear trifling in themselves 
to the uninitiated, the ideas they represent are 
by no means unimportant They imply and 
symbolize the doctrines of priestly authority, 
apostolic succession, and Church infallibity 
which have enchained the human mind, and by 
denying its just rights, have thwarted its pro- 
gress for thousands of years. { shall not go in- 
to the discussion of the probable results of th‘s 
legal decision ‘‘so satisfactory to all Protest- 
ants worthy of the name.” ‘These results are 
regarded on the one hand, by no less an author- 
ity than the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
as involving a conformity to the simplicity re- 
quired by the Rubric which will disgust the 
High Church party, and on the other hand, the 
loyal sentence confirms canons respecting the 
use of the Eucharistic vestments which are so 
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dear to the Ritualastic mind and so distasteful 
to the Evangelical party. Final as the docu- 
ment set forth by the Judicial Committee ap- 
pears to be, there is little doubt that it will give 


rise to fresh difficulties. Leaving their adjust- 
ment, both as to theory and practice, to those 
whom they concern, I turn to the relation which 
this class of subjects bear to the Woman Ques- 
tion. Much has been said on the poetry of 
Ritualism, on its supplying a real want in hu- 
man nature, on its ministering to the aesthetic 
element and being a natural reaction from Pu- 
ritanism and so on, but I think the fact that it 
derives its chief strength from the support of 
women has not been sufficiently pointed out. 
Several months ago an article on the ‘ Influence 
of Women on Religious Belief,” from the pen 
of J. M. Capes, appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which is worthy of the deepest consideration. 
The writer declares in effect that the influence 
of women on religious subjects can hardly be 
over-estimated ; and bids us consider how largely 
this influence contributes to the support of pub- 
lic worship, how the priesthood, taking that 
term in its most comprehensive sense, is upheld 
by women and how books of devotion, sermons, 
creeds and dogmas of all sorts find in them 
their most constant readers and most earn- 
est advocates. He asks, What would be the 
fate of Church establishments, of the Pope, 
of conventions, and synods without the pa- 
tent influence exercised by women on their 
sons, their husbands, and their fathers, and, he 
inquires, pertinently enough, ‘‘ What would be 
the form which Christianity would assume if men 
had themselves alone to consultiin their religious 
professions and practices?” He Geclares his 
conviction to be ‘* that of the hypocrisy, self-de- 
ception, and want of religious sincerity which 
leavens the whole fabric of modern society, nearly 
the whole is due to the influence of those pecu- 
liarities in the natural character of women in 
which they differ from men.” To this I should 
add that not merely to the substratum of charac- 
ter and tendency in women should these re- 
sults be ascribed, but to their no less actual 
source, I mean the the utter inefficiency of the 
present methods employed in the training and 
education of girls. Were these methods en- 
larged and developed, as they ought to be, the 
peculiarities referred to would give depth and 
strength to religious conviction and complete- 
ness to the social structure instead of the hol- 
lowness and unreality which are so gencral now. 
Mr. Capes is aniazed that thoughtful and able per- 
sons should fail to see the fundamental dissimi- 
larity between the sexes in religions matters, 
‘and that they should further overlook the fact 
that practically the existing fabric of this be- 
lief and action is the work of women.”’ He dis- 
claims the idea that women are inferior, in the 
essentials of religion and morals, to men, be- 
licving that the differences of opinion on the 
comparative moral worth of the two sexes arises 
from varieties of personal experience, and adds, 
‘But a belief in the injurious influence of 
women upon the religious system and practices 
of a nation is perfectly compatible with a re- 
cognition of their moral equality with, or even 
their moral superiority to, men. It is chiefly the 
fault of men, indeed, that this influence is thus 
injurious ; but to whichever side the balance is to 
be imposed, the simple fact remains the same ; 
and the cause of it—namely, the peculiarities 
of the female intellect and temperament [and 
training]—deserves the most careful study.” 
Women, he says, have religious emotion more 
than men, hence their fondness for services and 
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sermons. They more readily accept theological 
phrases snd dogmas without inquiring into 


- their meaning and reason, and, as a natural con- 


sequence, are more intolerant of those who dif- 
fer from them. Their instinctive interest in in- 
dividuals leads them to reverence ané trust the 
clergy, and to place special dependence on their 
teachings. The history, the origin and the 
philosophy of their religion interests them as 
little as the history, the origin and the philos- 
ophy of the British constitution. In addition 
to these ‘peculiarities ” of women, our writer 
adds: ‘Men, again, adopt the principle that 
in matters of religion a great deal more is to be 
conceded to women than they are willing to 
grant them in any other of the important af- 
fairs of life. Religion is supposed by most 
men to come especially within the province of 
the women of the family, like housekeeping and 
the care of young children. A woman is to be 
indulged in her theology and her ehurech-goings 
and in many cases in her Sabbatarianism, as 
a sort of condescension to her intellectual weak- 
ness and her love for sweet emotions. Inas- 
much as she is expected to instil gcod morals 
into her children, to keep her servants up to 
the highest practicable standard of domestic 
virtue, to propagate piety and content amongst 
the poor, and to promote a love of honest d eal- 
ing among tradespeople, it is considered only 
fair that we should keep up for her benefit a 
certain established fabric of creeds, articles of 
faith, rules of right and wrong, embodied iu a 
routine of devotions, sermons, and pious books, 
and supported by a multitude of clergymen set 
apart for the purpose from the rough oceupa- 
tions of secular life. Women are inferior crea- 
tures, it istaken for granted by the average mas- 
culine mind ; and religion being a necessity for 
them, and, moreover, a good thing in itself, reli- 
gious belief and practices must be adapted to 
the woman’s character and capacity and made 
soothing and sustaining to her feelings.’ If the 
stronger sex are thereby led to practice a good 
deal of hypocrisy, and to keep another set of 
beliefs and moralities for their own private use 
and for the arrangement of public affairs, it 
cannot be helped; and, after all, the evil is 
small in comparison with the immense gain 
resulting from the refining and softening in- 
fluences of conscientious and religious women. 
Just as almost all laymen refrain from speaking 
on many subjects before clergymen wiih the 
same freedom that they use among one another, 
so it is accepte1 as a necessary principle that 
everything shall be made theologically pleasant 
to the sex whose function it is to be the guar- 
dians of domestic moials and the solace of men 
in their sickness and their cares. That this is 
a detestable state of things will be conceded by 
all who take any professed interest in religious 
subjects, or who are convinced that the prac. 
tical effects of religious truth are very different 
from the practical effects of religious error. 
For myself, I believe that this acquiescence in 
an established sham is one of the most prolific 
causes of that quiet repudiation of the religious 
idea which is assumed as the mght theory in the 
affairs of life. How can we expect that men 
who habitually play the hypocrite in order to 
please their mothers, wives and daughters, and 
who deliberately mark off a race of ecclesiastics 
as bound by a special morality of their own, 
should habitually act upon any high principle 
in those secular matters in which they have it 
all their own way? Who can wonder that the 
practical Christianity of the nineteenth century 
is still little better than a conventionalism? Let 





the non-existence of any national Christian con- 
science in the conduct of international affairs, 
and the millions of armed men all kept ready 
to kill one another, testify to tho failure of 
creeds and religious observances adapted to the 
non-critical intelligence and the content in con- 
ventionalities which is characteristic of average 
women. As long as we go on adapting our 
theologies and morals to the taste of women 
and the clergy who exist chiefly for the gratifi- 
cation of the feminine instinct, so long will the 
faith and conduct of the world continue the un- 
real and ineffective phantasm that it now is.” 

I have given you this passage at length, be- 
cause [regard it as deeply significant, and strik- 
ing at the very root of the question of Equal 
Rights. Itis but fair to give youin one sen- 
tence Mr. Capes’s remedy : ‘In the elevation 
of women’s intelligence by a severer and more 
practical education, is to be found the only coun- 
teractions of their paralysing influence upon 
the religious habits and faith of men.” 

Tke Daily News (London) of Tuesday had an 
excellent article on reformers in general with 
a special reference to those connected with the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement in Awerica. It 
takes as a text a question asked by the Pall 
Mall Gazetle and answered in the spirit which 
shamed the prophets by the same journal. This 
question was : ‘‘ How and why does it happen 
that while reform, in the main, is a good thing, 
reformers of all sorts are apt to be such véry 
poor creatures?” The Daily News denies that 
reformers are poor creatures, and to prove its 
assertion, calls to witness the names of Moses, 
Yornfucius, Zoroaster of old, of Savonarola, 
Luther, Calvin and Knox in later agés, and in 
our own times among names associated with 
Female Suffrage those of R. W. Emerson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, the Hon. Messrs. Wilson, Wade, 
Julian, and Dr. S. G. Howe, and with the anti- 
slavery reforin, Senator Summer, Horace Gree- 
ley, the poets Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, and others, in America. In England, 
Cobden, Bright, Mill, Hughes, Maurice, Samuel 
Morley, and many others, and on the Continent, 
Mazzini, Louis Blane, Victor Hugo, Karl Blind, 
Freilegrath, and their comrades, ail disprove the 
accusation. The Daily News admiis * that every 
reform movement, especially at an advanced 
stage, has a tendency to draw ‘ poor creatures ” 
around it. It must pay the penalty of success 
by receiving the aid of the large class who wor- 
ship suecess, and who, when they see an idea 
becoming popular, try to make up by noise for 
the tardiness of their support.” It adds, with 
much force and justice : ‘‘It is easy to recog- 
nize the grandeur of reformers sufficiently re- 
moved from our own time and interests. ‘The 
minds which can divest their own times of in- 
cidental meannesses, and rise above the famili- 
arily which breeds contempt (in the contempt- 
ible sense one has added) of events around them, 
are always few. Yet no less true is it that 
even the conservatives will hereafter see in 
the ‘ advanced thinkers” of the present day, 
those who are abolishing the evils which afflict 
and degrade mankind, men and women worthy 
to be associated with the noblest benefactors of 
the race. No amount of contempt can dis- 
prove the fact that there are such elements in 
human nature as benevolence, sympathy, 
heroism and the sense of justice; nor can the 
evidences be set aside that in every age, past 
or present, men in whom these elements pre~ 
dominate have discarded comfort and luxury, 
and turned from private aims to devote them- 
selves to the welfare cf humanity.” 
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The meeting of native gentlemen at Bombay, 
to hear an address from Miss Carpenter, which 
I mentioned in a former letter as likely to take 
place, is reported in the Zimes of India in that 
city. The meeting was an influential one, and 
very numerously attended. Several European 
ladies and gentlemen were included in the 
audience. The Honorable Munguldass Nut- 
hoobhoy occupied the chair. Miss Carpenter 
described her course since her visit of six 
months in India, two years ago, when she left 
that country, resolving to come back te carry 
out the work of female education there. She 
detailed her plans for initiating and training 
native as well as English ladies as teachers, re- 
counted the assistance granted by the govern- 
ment and called on the native gentlemen and 
ladies for material and practical aid in the work. 
The chairman, in behalf of his, countrymen, 
tendered heartfelt thanks to Miss Carpenter, 
acknowledged the loan of the government was 
due to her exertions, and added: ‘*The prin- 
ciple of non-interference with the religion and 
usages of the natives on which you have under- 
taken to act, will inspire our countrymen with 


full confidence in your efforts to promote female 


education in this country. It will give us sin- 
cere pleasure to afford our hearty co-operation 
in the cause. * * * We have much pleasure 
in giving youa hearty welcome. We look for- 
ward to the bright day when our full expeeta- 
tions will be realized, and the school will fulfil 
the object for which it has been established viz : 
the preparation of qualified female teachers 
for oursschools, a waut which retards the pro- 
gress of female education in India.” 

The day before yesterday at a conference of 
Teachers and other persons interested in middle- 
class education, held at the Society of Arts, 
London, for the purpose of discussing the recom - 
endations made by the School Inquiry Com- 
mission, in their recent report, Dr. Hodgson 
moved the 9th and last resolution which was 
as follows: ‘That the conference concurs in 
the view of the Commissioners that in any re- 
adjustment of educational endowments, ‘the 
exclusion of girls would be in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient and unjust,’ and endorses the 
cordial approval expressed by the Commission 
of the proposal to establish a new college de- 
signed to hold, in relation to girl's schools, and 
home teachings, a. position analagous to that 
occupied by the Universities towards the pub- 
lic schools tor boys.” Dr. Pinches seconded 
the resolution which was agreed to. 

The University Examinations for women, 
which have just been granted by the Syndicate 
have been generally answered in the newspapers 
this week. - It is stated that an examination 
will be held this year at the University of 
Cambridge, commencing on Monday, the fifth 
of July, open to women who have completed 
the age of eighteen years before the first of Jan- 
uary, 1869. Then follow the regulations and 
local arrangements reqnired at the various 
centres, which shall be appointed by the Uni- 
versity. Yours truly, R. M. 





A Womanty W1su.—Queen Isabella is not 
the first woman who has wished herself a man. 
A foreign letter relating to her, closes thus : 

Let us be off, said the Queen at length ; and she 
stepped into the royal carriage. Her train also entered 
the | tive was attached, and at the moment the con- 
ductor yas about to give the signal, two dispatches 
doubtless of moment, were brought; the Queen imme- 
diately stepped out of the carriage, and said to her ex- 
minister, who was begging her not to go to Madrid again 
‘If I could wear pantaloons, I would go back to my capt- 
ol,” This is a historical fact, 
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To Sunxrpers.—How To SEND Monery.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able lo the order of Susav B, Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
oul any loss. : 
REGISTERED LETTERS, 

under the new system, which went into effect June Ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be Hable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the stamp both for postage and registry, put in he 
money and seal the letter in the presence of|the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 





Boit rr Down.—No article over two columns 
will, hereafter, be admitted in THe Rervoiv- 
1TON. 8. B.A. 





SUFFRAGE TO BLACK MEN. 
insite eati 

On Saturday last the House of Representa- 
tives voted on the following constitutional 
amendment : 

Be it resolved, elc., tvo-thirds of both Houses con- 
curring, That the following article be proposed 
to the Legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
states ; which, when ratified by three-fourths of 
said Legislatures, shall be held as part of the 
said constitution, namely : 

Article 15, Section 1: The right of any citizen 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States, or any state, 
by reason of race or color, or previous condi- 
tion of slavery, of any citizen or class of citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Sec. 2: The Congress shall have power to 
entorce by appropriate legislation the provisions 
of this article. 

The resolution was passed by the necessary 
two-thirds. Yeas, 150; nays, 42. 

The Speaker, us a member of the House, 
voted in the affirmative. Z 

The amendment will no doubt be sent to the 
states for ratification, but its success there is by 
no means sure. Had Wendell Phillips and the 
abolitionists demanded the right on principle, 
instead of expediency and policy, and thus nec- 
esearily included woman in the claim, the con- 
science of the nation would have been educated 
by them instead ef more and more corrupted, 
and the prospect, at least for the colored man, 
and indeed for woman also, would have been far 
brighter than it is at present. P. P. 





Woman Surrrace iN THE Senate.—In the 
discussion last Friday, Senator Pomeroy ‘of 
Kansas supported his well-taken position*in a 
manly manner, declering that if the republi- 
can party were to abandon the cause of Equal 
Rights it would lose all its votes, because the 
people would no longer have a motive for sus- 





taining it, nor would it be worth sustaining. 
The advocacy of Equal Rights, instead of being 
a source of weakness to the party, was really 
the source of ail its strength. He said he would 
have the party raise high the banner of Equal 
Rights, and by one comprehensive amendment 
strike out from the constitution all distinction 
between citizens as to their rights before the 
law on account of race, color, condition or sex. 


Mr. Bowen, of South Carolina, also made an 
able speech on the proposed Constitutional 
amendment, taking the ground that the night of 
suffrage is natural, inherent, and inalienable. 
The speech showed research and ability, and 
claimed the attention of the House. 





MEETING OF SOROSIS, 
sceablliada 

A LARGE mecting of this, to many, somewhat 
mystic body, was held last week at Delmonico’s, 
wherein was considered some affairs of highly 
important and practical character. For the first 
time a man and a brother was permitted en- 
trance anda hearing. He appeared on behalf 
of the Cretans. So it seems foreign as well 
eas domestic missions are in contemplation. 


A report, writven by Mrs. D. G. Croly, on the 
subject of ‘* Dress and the Fashions,” was read 
by Mrs. Dr. Dinsmore, and the following reso- 
lutions were appended to it : 


Resolved, That the time is past for laying down monas- 
tic laws or setting up arbitrary standards of fashion or 
reform in woman’s dress. 

Resolved, That in the rapid interchanges of thought 
and ideas from different parts of the world, no rules or 
regulations could have the effect of preventing the adop- 
tion of a really tasteful and meritorious fashion ; and 
that, therefore, a system of exclusion is as useless as it 
is antiquated and illiberal. 

Resolved, That individuality in dress should not only 
be tolerated, but encouraged, in order to promote the in- 
dependence which would develop original ideas, and 
sustain women in adapting their dress to their own views, 
and conceptions of taste and fitness, 

Resolved, That. while we condemn fashions that ex. 
pose the person more than good sense or good taste 
would warrant, we uphold the right of every woman to 
please herself in the matter of dress, and make it as far 
as possible the exponent of her own sentiment and in- 
dividua lity. 

Resolved, That “Mrs. Grundy” is a nuisince that 
shall neither be tolerated nor quoted by a member of 
Sorosis. 

The report was accepted and the resolutions 
adopted. 

After the disposal of miscellaneous matters in 
hand, « long and able report was read by Mrs. 
Bronson on the question of founding an insti- 
tution for training domestic servants. The ne- 
cessity for it, or for something else, was fully 
shown in a detailed exposure of the present state 
of the kitchen and other portions of the family 
domicil. It was proposed in the report to apply 
for a charter of incorporation under the name of 
the ‘* New York Labor and Exchange College,”’ 
by petition thus : 


The petition of 

Respecttully showeth ; that your petitioners have asso- 
ciated themselves together, and contributed funds, for 
the purpose of founding and endowing a school for the 
instruction of persons in the various industrial arts, 
more particularly those which belong to housebold ser- 
vice and duties, and to inculcate such manners, habits 
of self-reliance, individual respensibility, and social vir- 
tue, as shall entitle them to the consideration and respect 
of employers, as well as prepare them to accomplish the 
necessary labors with ease and dispatch. 





Then follows the plan of endowments, scholar- 
ships, board of trustees and ways and means 
generally, after which are the following articles : 

An Exchange shall be established in connection with 


the school, for the purpose of familiarizing the students 
with the best means of disposing of their labor, to fa- 





cilitate graduates in obtaining employment, and to enable 
the patrons of the school to secure faithful and efficient 
help. It shall embrace a policy of protection and fore- 
thought, in favor of the graduates, in cases of sickness 
and misfortune. 

The place where the said school shall be established 
and carried on shallbe the City, County, and State of 
New York. 

All this is an encouraging sign of the times, 
but may not accomplish the desired object—in 
one view, most desirable object, but not in every 
view. Gov. Slade of Vermont conceived the 
idea of evangelizing the west by planting 
schoolmistresses like fields of corn. But he 
failed ; almost every hill planted, being pulled 
up by the unmated human crows out there, and 
carried off to become mistress of a matri- 
monial nest. An excellent Scoteh gentleman 
in Glasgow has opened a new system of res- 
taurants where only young women are em- 
ployed, and he meets with precisely the same 
disappointment. Good cooks are wanted for 
wives as fast as they appear, and faster too. 
And in this country, the difficulty is going to 
be far greater than in Eurepe and Great Britain. 
There, the unrighteous distinction of caste makes 
it almost impossible for a cook or bottle-washer 
to rise to anything else, however meritorious. 

But, with profound respect for Sorosis, we 
must say that whoever supposes “ college” 
educated cooks, American citizens, are going to 
drudge in dark cellar kitchens, and sleep in 
darker, suffocating garrets, into neither of which 
the sun ever shone, nor ever will, as at present 
constructed, climbing endless flights of stairs, 
from early morn, often till midnight, Sundays, 
and all days, and Sundays frequently most of 
all (that day of rest?), mistakes the genius of 
the nineteenth century and the mighty mean- 
ing of ‘‘Civis Americanus Sum.” Tur Revo- 
LurIon ventures to suggest that the proposed 
college might be just the thing for thousands 
of ladies and their daughters whose wealth en- 
ables them to live in elegant luxury and idle- 
ness, thereby setting, everywhere, the most 
deleterious example possible. P. P. 





PRINIERS STRIKL, 
scaiinslbipecitacds 

Tue city is full of strikes by sea and land. 
The printers make the most impression, though 
the sailors, the tailors, the bakers and black- 
smiths, and perhaps other callings, are abroad. 
A great meeting of Employing Printers was 
held at the Astor House, last Friday, Mr. W. C. 
Martin in the Chair. 


Mr. Martin did not believe the present strike 
to be approved by the judgment of the best 
workers, and he had been assured that though 
the latter were identified with it, they were se- 
cretly opposed to it. 

Mr. Baker said it had been intimated that in 
case of the present strike’s success, the news- 
paper printers would demand 60 cents per 1,000 
ems. He animadverted severely upon some 
of the newspapers which had, he said, allowed 
themselves to be overawed by their compositors, 
and had not printed the real facts of the case. 

Several gentlemen spoke of the greater cheap- 
ness with which work can be done in other 
cities, and on motion of Mr. Baker, a committee, 
composed of Messrs. McCrea, Hallenbeck, Bald- 
win, King and Shelly, was appointed to pre- 
pare a plan for procuring help by advertising 
and other means. A list of names was then 
taken of all the firms acting in co-operation 
with the meeting. Mr. Alvord offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 

Whereas, The Printer’s Union of this city, regardless 
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of right and courtesy, have attempted, through a secret- 
ly premeditated strike, the enforcement of an obnoxious 
scale of prices, 

Resolved, That we in all future conferences on the 
subject of wages will treat with no committee from the 
Printers’ Union. 


APPEAL FROM THE WORKING WOMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The annexed communication was received 
from Miss S. B. Anthony : 


OFFICE oF THE REVOLUTION, Jan. 28, 1869. 

GENTLEMEN: The Working Women’s Association ap- 
peals to you to contribute liberally for the purpose of 
enabling us to establish a training school for girls in 
the art of type-setting at once. There are hundreds of 
young women now in this city (more than fifty have 
made personal application to me), who stand ready to 
learn the trade—women who are stiiching with their 
needles at starving prices, because that is the only work 
they know how to do. Now, gentlemen, if you will help 
us to money, we will at once start a school; these 
women must be helped to board, in part at least, while 
learning the trade. Give us the means, and we will soon 
give you competent women compositors. 

Respectfully yours, Susan B. ANTHONY. 

Miss Anthony was iuvited to attend ond ad- 
dress the meeting, which she accordingly did, 
upon the subject of training women for em- 
ployment as printers. Her views seemed to 
meet with the approval of the meeting, and the 
subject was referred to a committee for consid- 
eration, and a vote of thanks was given to Miss 
Anthony. 








Stones Hoxprne \rHErR Peacr.—When Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress are labor- 
ing earnesty in woman’s behalf, Lucy Stone, 
instead of joining her voice, is even silencing 
theirs with her cry of the ‘‘Negro’s hour.” A 
member of Congress writes us under date, 
February 1 : 

“Lucy Stone has ruined Wilson and several 
others, for any action this year, by saying that 
‘* Women must wait for the negro.” That pro- 
position is both wrong and insulting to the intelli- 
gence of the age. WhileI am for the negro, I 
am and many more members of Congress, for 
woman, equally—and for all—on account of 
their manhood and citizenship.” 








Miss ANTHONY IN Massacuuserts.—We hear, 
just as we are on the way to press, that Miss 
Anthony’s visit and meetings at Northampton 
and Florence on Saturday evening and Sunday 
last were satisfactory in the highest degree. A 
handsome list of new subscribers to Tur Rr 
VOLUTION is already received as the first fruits of 
a harvest that in which promising soil, cannot 
fail. Miss Anthony, as we learn, addressed three 
large .and deeply interested meetings, one of 
which was an earnest, free discussion that gave 
much satisfaction to Miss Anthony herself, and 
delight as well as instruction all to who heard. 





Coorrr Instrrure.--The question of Suf- 
frage will, it is expected, be reached, at the 
next session of the class on the Science of Gov- 
ernment, at Cooper Institute, conducted on 
the Socratic method by Professor Leverson of 
the U. 8. Bar. The class meets every Monday 
and Thursday at 7] p.m. in the Music Hall, 4th 
floor. Let friends of Woman’s Suffrage go and 
see if Mr. Leverson’s science includes woman. 





Porvutar Reapine.—Mrs. Augustus Maverick 
begs to announce that she will give a public 
reading—simple and not sensational—at the 
Brooklyn Athensum, on Monday evening, Feb. 
8th, at 8 o’clock. Tickets, $1. 








LECTURE BY GEORGE FRANCIS TRALN. 
<ancailpsaiiain 

Coorer Institute was never used to better 
purpose than on last Friday evening for the 
closing lecture of the course by George Francis 
Train, Aisles and all were packed in every 
part. Abating half an hour of the lecture for 
eccentricities of the speaker (if the world 
please), it may still be said truly, that two hours 
were never used to better purfose by any lec- 
turer in that hall. Of Mr. Train’s power over 
an audience, hereafter there can be no doubt. 
In some of his most impressive passages, the 
silence, with such a multitude, was fearful. At 
other times the applause was perfectly stunning. 
There was all the dramatic power and eloquence 
of Gough, with a display of practical knowledge 
on public affairs in every department now ab- 
sorbing the national mind, everywhere, as well 
as in Washington, particularly on the Finance 
question and our present serious and compli- 
cated relations with Great Britain, that many 
Goughs do not possess, and of which Congress 
and the government would do well to avail 
themselves, in iheir present bewildered and 
vagabond state. No report of the lecture would 
be possible. As easily photograph chain light- 
ning ; as well stenograph the ‘ rushing mighty 
wind and cloven tongues of tire” on the day of 
Pentecost. From eig'it o’clock till ten the vast 
multitude was held almost as if entranced. 
Every allusion to the freedom of Ireland, to 
Father Matthew and Temperance, to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage and of the laboring classes, 
was received with thanders of applause. His 
exposition of the way the products of American 
industry are filched away by British capitalists, 
with the direct connivance of our own govern- 
ment, that both directly and indirectly, pri- 
vately and publicly, adapts its policy to that 
very end, several times aroused the indignation 
of the audience up to the very point of imme- 
diate war. 


Altogether, the address was one of which no 
possible human report can convey any adequ ite 
idea. And it is not remarkable that the lec- 
turer has more calls, from every part of the 
country, to speak, than there are days and 
nights, and that he is everywhere greeted with 


thronging audiences. P. P. 





WORKING MEN'S ASSEMBLY. 
- 

Tris somewhat imposing body was in session 
last week at Albany. On Thursday afternoon 
the question of woman’s co-operation in the 
business and benefits of the Labor Union came 
up, as follows : 

The resolutions reported by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions were acted upon as follows : 

By Mr. Troup—That the Committee on Prison Labor 
be instructed to procure copies of the bills that have 
been presented to the Assembly this session. Laid on 
the table. 

By Thos. Alder—That tie delegates to the Assembly 
will encourage and assist the formation of organizations 
to promote the interests of female labor in every depart- 
ment and branch of industry they may be engaged in, 
thus securing to them the rights and privileges which we 
as organizations enjoy. Adopted. 

Mr. Mulhall offered the following amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Art 1, Section 1.—To insert after the word “ working- 
men,” “and working women.” 

Mr. Cambell moved to lay it on the table indefi- 
nitely. A vote was taken, and the chair decided that it 
was carried, when Mr. Graham called for the yeas and 
nays. He would like delegates to put themselves on re- 
cord on this question. Amended to take a standing vote. 
The amendment was lost, 

Mr. Mulhall asked the privilege to explain his action. 
Permission was granted, He said it was not his inten- 





tion to offer anything that would reflect discredit upon 
the body. He simply wanted the females to have the 
benefit of their trades, and he thought by denying them 
this right a great injustice was done to them. 

Mr. Feneer wanted the women to be paid what they 
were worth, 

Mr. O’Hara was opposed to the discussion of the 
question ; let the women of the state organize for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Weaver demanded the previous question, and the 
main question was decided to be put. 

Mr. Graham obtained the floor and made a lengthy and 
able speech in favor of the working women, and said it 
was a shame and disgrace for this body, pretending to 
seck the elevation of labor, to neglect or refuse to help 
this large, deserving, but down-trodden class. 

Mr. Topp said he would be ashamed to go home and 
say he had attended this assembly if it overlooked the 
claims of the Female Organizations. 

Mr. Feneer favored the motion to adopt, and hoped 
twe-thirds would vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Matthews said women were not in competition 
with him, and he would not vote for the motion, 

The question was further discusséd by Alder, Weaver, ' 
Dougherty, Bourke, Mulhall, and Troup, when the vote 
was taken by yeas and nays, and resulted as follows ; 
Yeas—Jessup, Troup, Graham, Ryan, Mulhall, Walsh, 
McGrath, Gilmore, Donal, Delaney, Weaver, Alier, Con- 
nolly, Wells, Reeves, Dougherty, Topp, O’Brien, Van 
Dyne, Fenecr, Dunn, Nays—O’Hara, Clune, Mathews 
Campbell, Fayle, Garvin, Bourke, Murphy—8. Absent 
—Rose, Clute, Kubn, Cooper, and Chickering—5. The 
motion was decided carried, which was applauded. 





Printers Mretinas.—They are frequent and 
very important just now in this city but no Strike 
ever yet paid its cost. They are hopeful signs of 
the times, showing that vitality still exists in the 
system. A great meeting was held on Saturday 
last, and another on Monday to hear reports of 

Jommittees chosen on Saturday. Some atten- 
tion was paid to the Employers meeting of Fri- 
day at the Astor House, and to the statements 
there made. Reference was also had to the 
proposal made there by Miss Anthony ot Tur 
Revo.vti0n, which was denounced as being cal- 
culated to prove detrimental to the interests of 
the working women, inasmuch as it aimed at 
injuring the status of the men who had hitherto 
proved themselves to be the most anxious in 
assisting the women to achieve the position to 
wuich they are entitled. 

A resolution was passed appointing a commit- 
tee to draw up the report recommended by Mr. 
McKechnie ; but the matter as relating to Miss 
Anthony’s scheme was, after much lively discus- 
sion, placed under the table. 

A member drew the attention of the meeting 
to the scale of prices made by the employers 
and published in Saturday’s World, but a hint 
from him to accept it as a compromise, was in- 
stantly hissed down. 








AssurD AND Unsust.—The Chicago Religio 
Philosophical Journal tells of a school near that 
city of only twenty scholars that pays an old 
fogy man forty dollars per month for teaching, 
and a hale vigorous young woman, twenty dol- 
lars a month for the same work, and the trus- 
tees said that Miss —— was better qualified and 
gave better satisfaction than Mr. M@—. In 
heaven’s name, why don’t you pay her as much 
as you pay M ——? asked the Editor ; ‘‘ because 
she is a woman, and not worth as much,” was 
the answer. 





CountTING-Room CaLENDAR.—The handsomest 
and best to frame and hang up in the counting 
room, is published by John A. Gray & Green, 
who print, stereotype and electrotype in every 
form and style, whatever comes along, at their 
immense establishment, corner of Frankfort and 
Jacob street, New York, 
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SOUND ARGUMEN1. 
en 

A nearo preacher of the Gospel, and doubt- 
less a little inspired, on being aske1 if he was in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, replied with great 
pomp: ‘No sar, Lis ‘posed to dat, it will not 
do at all. I tell you dat de woman was de first 
to commit sin, sar. I tell you that the damsel 
demanded the head of John the Baptist, sar. I 
tell you dat when God made man, he gave de 
man power over all living, and made de man 
boss over de woman, sur. I tell you dat 
God let de man name ebry thing, and de man 
named de woman Eve, because she was the 
Mother of all Eveil. I tell you, sar, it will never 
do, sar, for I am a preacher and my father was a 
preacher before me, and I am a better preacher 
than he ever dare be; I tell yon what, sar, dab 
I understand de Bible a good deal better before 
I could read, dan my ole missus ever did sar: I 
tell you it will never do to let dese women vote.” 

The above is a real occurrence and not a fan, 
cy sketch, and is certainly as good reasoning as 
is generally heard on the off side of the ques- 
tion. — Hd. Revolution. 





Hero Worsmir.—Since Sam Patch, the jamp- 
ing here, none has been more famous to Ameri- 
can idolators than Weston the walker. Though 
almost always failing, he keeps trying, the 
saintly fellow, atid the people keep wondering 
and worshipping, A telegraphic dispatch from 
Concord, N. H., one day last week said very sol- 
emnly “ Weston arrived here this morning, 
nearly a day behind time. During the walk be- 
tween Portland and Wakefield a blinding snow- 
storm prevailed, and it was with the utmoat difli- 
culty that he could see his road. The weather 
afterward became fearfully cold, but Weston 
continued on his walk, frequently rubbing his 
face and ears to prevent them from freezing. 
A multitude followed him down Main street, 
and the verandahs of both the Phoenix and 
Yolumbian Hotels were crowded with ladies, 
who waved Weston on with sweet smiles and 
fluttering handkerchiefs. Deacon McFarland 
John M. Hill, Esq., Onslow Stearns (next gov- 
ernor of the State), George Minot, the Hon. 
Geo. G. Fogg, and delegations from Pem- 
broke, Chichester, Dunbarton, and Hopkin- 
on followed him three miles out on the 
Fairmount road. Flags were displayed from 
the offices of the Statesman and the Independent 
Democrat.” 


If an exhibition like the above does not indi- 
cate great scarcity of heroes, it certainly does 
show a not over fastidious taste as to their 
quality.” 





Mrs. Anna C. Fietps, of Brooklyn, sent to 
Senator Pomeroy a Woman’s Suffrage petition 
signed by 228 persons—150 women, nearly all 
of them new converts to the question. Many 
of the women were visited two or three times, 
and some of them took weeks to deliberate be- 
fore signing. Mrs. Field obtained the signa- 
tures for no association—but canvassed simply 
to ascertain how many Of her friends were ready 
to assume the responsibility of a voice in the 
government. 





New Encranp Lanor Rerorm Convention. — 
it was a most important and interesting gather- 
ing. Boston has not often in the latter years 
been honored with a better, for numbers, ear- 
nestness or ability. We shall give it more at- 
tention next week. 








WOMAN IV THE CHURCH. 
aenenilipiinmne 

A ‘Cueistian Convention” has just been 
held in Chicago, irrespective, as we judge, of 
sect, at which the place and power of woman in 
the Church was thoroughly considered. The 
following extracts from the proceedings show 
that the Church and Ministry are already be- 
coming deeply imbued with the doctrines of 
Tue Revorurion* and the advancing spirit of 
the age : 

Rev. Prof. Swing said religion made no distinction as 
to sex, aud hence the question as to “ Woman’s Work 
in the Church’ might be narrowed down to the ques 
tion, ‘**Whatis the Christian’s Work?” The meical 
profession was an accident, springing from disease ; the 
legal profession was an accident, springing trom crime ; 
and so on with other professions, But the profession 
the sphere of the Christian, was natural, existing ot it- 
self, In this profession woman 1s equal to all ; none are 
head and shoulders above her on God's floor. Leaving 
aside the question of woman’s occupancy of the pulpit— 
her only disqualification, it it were such—there is no 
portion of Christ’s work which she may not and should 
not perform, The idea must be taught that woman has 
work to do in all departments of life. She uas heretofore 
been either man’s slave or his toy, and a third estate of 
woman should be created—an estate of duty and action, 
This once established, then let woman be shown that 
her highest sphere of duty is in the Church, 


Mrs. Comstock, the Quakeress, spoke upon the sub- 


ject, saying that, in so long stifling the question of wo- 


man’s work in the church a great light had been hid under 
a bushel, for it is the women who have not only the time 
to spare, but they have also much more power in encour- 
aging the work, She thought that, in connection with 
every church there ought to be a mothers’ meeting held 
once a week, to which the poor mothers of the city might 
be gathered and aided and counselled. Women should 
more frequently make theic voices beard in the prayer 
meetings, and it was the duty of the brethren to invite 
them to participate in all the exercises of various church 
meetings, There were multitudes of women in Chica- 
go going down to the depths of sin and degradation, 
aud they could alone be saved and rescued by the wo- 
men of the Christian charches, 

Rev. O. H. Fowler next spoke, declaring that, in ex- 
cluding women from active privileges and duties, the 
chureh had been cating the bones and leaving the fat. 
Woman was the last at Christ's sepulchre and the first 
to mect him, When women stand back in the church it 
is one of the surest indications of the decline of piety. 

Mrs. Ladd, of Brooklyn, addressed the mecting, in a 
pointed, forcible style, saying that women only wanted 
to be invited in order to make themselves more active 
and useful, 

Rev. Dr. Raven said it was a Ciserace in the nineteenth 
century that the question of woman’s work should come 
up at all to be discussed ; but yet, that it had come up, 
was a hopeful sign ot the times, He knew that the wome. 
of Chicago were doing more work now than the men, 
and therefore 1t was not for us to ask what woman should 
do, but what she is doing. Let the woman alone and 
don’t pat any obstacles in their way, that they will work 
fast enough for Christ, and the chief concern of the 
men should be to keep out of the way. 


Rey. Mr, Jutkin said that the ancient church bad an 
order of deaconesses, and he wished there was in the 
Protestant Church some organization corresponding 
with the Sisters of Charity in fhe Roman Catholic Church 
merely for Christ’s sake. Women talk, and sing, and 
pray to so much better advantage than nen, that they 
ought to have scope for constant employment in that 
direction, 

Rey. Mr. Burns drew lirgely up®n the Bible, and with 
beautiful effect, to show that woman had in all ages em- 


bodied a preponderant portion of the goodness and piety 
of the buman race. 





Mrs. Stanton’s Appress.— We were mistaken 
in stating last week that Mrs. Stanton’s entire 
speech was in the World; it was merely an ab- 
stract, though sent to us as entire ; but, as she 
was appointed by the National Women’s Suf- 
frage Convention to prepare an address to Con- 
gress, her speech delivered at Washington will 
be revised for that purpose, and published in 
pamphlet form as soon as possible, 


SOUND DOCTRINE. 





Iv is always pleasant to record the good word 
of the pulpit, from whatever source. The fol- 
lowing are a few periods only of a sermon re- 
cently delivered by Rev. F. A. Noble, of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg, Pa. : 


Iknow what you will,answer back to me—‘ We are 
afraid to trust these men witb the ballot.””. Some of you 
say it sincerely, thoughtfully. Some of you say it, con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, because it has been a party 
catchword. But, for one, I am not afraid of the ballot. I 
believe with Macaulay that the only way in which to fita 
people for self-government is to entrust them with self- 
government. And I would give thie principle the wid- 
est application. For Ido not urge that the negro shall 
have the ballot because somebody else quite as ignorant 
and more unfamiliar with the workings of our institu- 
tions, happens to nave the ballot. Nor would L take it 
out of any man’s hands to put it into his, Had I the 
power, to-day, I would not withhold the ballot from the 
Trishman who has really become an American citizen. 
I would not withhold it from the German. I would not 
withhold it from the Scandinavian, from the Welchman, 
from Englishmen, from any man of any state, or race, who 
has chosen to make this land his home. Indeed, I would 
extend rather than limit suffrage. For I would put the 
ballot in that most sacred and sanctifying place in which 
a ballot was ever vet deposited, in dhe white hand of wo, 
man, It is coming to that. Women shall yet have a 
voice in public affairs that is her own, She will havea 
voice as man has a voice, and when women vote, the di- 
vinity of the ballot will appear. For thdse evils which 
now walk abroad unabashed: shall slink away in outer 
darkness. I would give the negro the ballot, therefore 
ou the same broad ground, on which I would give it to 
others, because itis their right. * * * Notmerely as 
aright, therefore, but on the ground of mere policy, and 
without a single apprehension of ruinous consequences, 
would I clothe the negro with suffrage. 1 believe 
that is the best way to meet what all feel to be an 
embarrassing question, Something must be done with 
him and for him. I believe no better thing can be 
done than to crown him with manhood. It has been 
said the worst possible use you can put a man to is to 
hang him. So I believe one of the best possible uses to 
which you can put a man is to put a vote in his hand, 





Tar Woman’s Apvocare.—Our neighbor 
Tomlinson, has, we are glad tv learn, good 
promise for the Advocale’s suceess. It seems 
to be well received in all directions. The Bos- 
ton Commonwealth, a good and friendly judge in 
such cases, said of it last week : 

Tbe initial number of the Woman's Advocate has a 
good list of names on its cover, and some excellent 
reading inside, It is printed on fine paper, in clear, 
honest type, without embellishment. Itis evidently pre- 
pared for work, not play. Charles K. Whipple contrib- 
utes an article entitled “ Gently and Kindly,” which 
commends a ‘ grave and earnest treatment of the sub- 
ject as the one best fitted to secure good results, both 
iminecdiate and future.’’ We heartily endorse this view. 
And to all this gentleness and firmness and gravity let 
it add enough of the sparkle and vim of Tat Revo.vu- 
TION to “ float it,’’ aud its future is assured, 





M. Jones Favre, in lect uring before a large 
audience in Paris, on literature, from the time 
of Pericles downward, expressed his belief, 
in conclusion, that woraan was destined to play 
a greater part in the world’s affairs than she had 
done. He said, ‘‘the time had come when 
woman would not be merely the mother of 
citizens, but a citizen herself, and would be 
emancipated from all fetters except those of 
duty and morality.” We have not seen a full 
report of his speech, but thus far we find no 
mention of the many women, who have adorned 
French literature during the last century. 





THEoporeE Triton addressed the prisoners of 
the Ohio penitentiary, at Columbus, on a recent 
Sunday, and is reported to have moved many of 





the hardened men to tears, 
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WOMAN A PREEMPTRESS. ATROCIOUS. LITERARY. 
—_——>—— a ——@———— 


Ir has been a question whether woman could 
preempt with men the public lands. The ques- 
tion being raised, whether ‘an unmarried 
woman, over twenty-one years of age, not the 
head of a family,” had the right to preempt, 
the law extending that privliege to: 1. ‘‘ Every 
person being the head of a family ;” 2. “A 
widow ;” 3. ‘*A single man over the age of 
twenty-one years,” a decision was rendered that, 
inthe spirit of the law, the 
woman” was ‘‘asingle man.” 

The argument through which this just conclu- 
sion was reached, it is said, was this : 


* unmarried 


The Angle-Saxon word ‘‘mag-an’’ means to be able, 
or strong ; this, by elision, naturally glides into the 
word “ man,” a generic term, applying to both sexes, 
the original Saxon, from which the Englieh word is de- 
rived, having been used in a sense 80 comprehensive as 
to mean **mankind,” man, woman ; a vassal, also any 
one like the French ‘‘ on,” Gothic ** manna ’—the He- 
brew, meaning species or kind, ‘ That’s woman’s ripe 
age, as full as thou art, at one and twenty.” Under- 
standing the terms of the law in their wider sense the 
office decided that an unmarried or single woman over 
the age of twenty-one years, not the head of a family, 
but able to meet all the requirments of the preemption 
law, has a right to claim its benetits. . 





Government Expenses.—The people are con- 
continually stunned, or would be, were their 
ears not of lead, at new announcements of gov- 
ernment expenditure. ‘The democrats might be 
worse, but the republicans certainly exceed all 
former parallel. And they grow worse and 
worse. Only the blindness of the people to 
the outrages continually imposed on them, 
keeps the government out of a Revolution as 
bloody as that which overthrew the throne of 
France in 1793. Here isa trifling but recent 
report : 

The expense of the House in 1863, exclusive of the 
pay of members and mileage, was $198,000. Mr. Me- 
Pherson took possession of the office in June, 1864, 
That year the expenses were $328,384 ; in 1865, $481,854; 
in 1846; $462,481 ; in 1867, $564,810; in 1868, $685,281. 
From 1863 to 1868 the expenses of the House have in- 
creased nearly $500,000. - It must be borne in mind that 
all this time there has not been a full House, the southern 
states being out. The expenditures for furniture alone 
were for 1865-6, $40,000 ; 1866-7, $50,000 ; 1867-8, 60,000. 
This does not include the amount for furnishing the 
Speaker’s room, which is about $6,000, and which has 
not as yet been allowed by the Committee on Accounts. 





Fortunate Decision.—The Georgia legisla- 
ture has been discussing Woman’s Suffrage. A 
resolution was offered proposing to invite Luey 
Stone to come into the state to instruct the com- 
mittee and the people on the subject, which cer- 
tainly would have been well. But a sadly-in- 
formed member proposed to amend by substi- 
tulting the name of Horace Greeley for Lucy 
Stone which, fortunately, found no favor. Dark 
as Georgia is she can see better than that. The 
whole question was finally dropped. 





Worginc Women’s Meerina.—The regular 
meeting of the Working Women’s Association 
will be held at Couper Institute (room 24) on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 10th, at 8 o'clock. 
All who believe in educating women to selt- 
reliance and self-support are cordially invited to 
attend and become members of the Association. 
The one great need of the hour is to qualify the 
women workers to really earn equal wages with 
men; we must have TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
WOMEN in all the industrial avocations. Who 
will help the working women devise ways and 
means to establish them? 8. B, A. 





Some time ago, the English courts tried a 
minister for holding the hand of a poor ignorant 
girl in a burning candle to give her an idea, or 
foretaste, of ‘‘eternal burning.” The followmg 
account of another ministerial monster, comes 
in the London Star: 


At Lincoln, England, last month, the first private exe- 
cution of a woman took place under the new law which 
prohibits public hangings. 


One would have thought that the hangman would at 
least have been allowed to get his work over as quickly 
as possible ; but will it be believed that his preparations 
were delayed in order to give the chaplain a further op- 
portunity of extorting a confession from the culprit 
The woman did not confess ; she had all along main- 
tained a stubborn silence ; all the efforts of the chap- 
lain had been unavailing to draw from her one word of 
penitence and submission ; and he had made great et- 
forts. The woman had fainted when she was pinioned, 
and her incoherent expressions 6n the way to the gallows 
showed clearly enough she had lost all the little power 
she had ever possessed over her own thoughts, and that, 
in fact, her mind was wandering. In this state she ar- 
rive lat the drop, and the chaplain then thought fit to 
ask her if she still persisted in declaring that she had 
nothing to do with the crime. She replied, ‘ No, lt had 
not, sir.” This would have been enough for most 
people, but it did not satisfy the chaplain. She was 
then accommodated with a chair. While she was sitting 
in the chair the chaplain delivered a discourse of over a 
dozen lines on the sintulness of obstinacy and the duty 
of the confession, ‘* Do you say now you did not com- 
mit the crime ?”’ he asked in conclusion. The prisoner 
— Yes,” The chaplain—- There is only one hope 
left ;”’ and so on, through another discourse, before the 
executioner was suffered to do his work. Her obstinacy 
was deeply to be lamented ; but as the chaplain had 
failed to shake it during the period allotted to his minis- 
trations, he certainly should not have been permitted to 
extend that period for the purpose of torturing her into 
a contession. Least of all did it become a clergyman of 
a protestant church to admonish a dying woman in the 
following language : “ Had you made a declaration of 
your sins, I should have done what, as a minister of 
Christ, Iam entitled to do, I should have toid you that 
your sins, though many, are forgiven. I am sorry I 
canuot exercise that authority at the present moment. 
IT must leave you to God.’ These seem to be words of 
sacerdotal pride rather than of Spiritual consolation, 





Bisnor’s Sanantes In Enauanp.—The annual 
incomes of the various English Bishops range 
from $10,000 to $75,000. Canterbury enjoys 
the latter and Sodor the former amount. Lon- 
don and Windsor have each an income of $50,- 
000 a year, and Durham $40,000. The other 
Bishopries are worth from $20,000 to $27,000 a 
year. Worth that to the bishops, perhaps ; but 
what are the bishops worth to the people who 
drudge life away to pay them, and live them- 
selves, so many of them in starving poverty ? 





‘ 
400d AND Trur.—Mrs. Dr. Hathaway said, at 
the Woman’s Rights meeting m Washington, that 
it would not look half s0 bad to see women with 
babies in their arms in the seats of Congress, as 
it now does to see men nursing bottles of whis- 
key there. 





Lert Ovr.—Mrs. Stanton’s address before 
the Congressional Committee on Suffrage in the 
District of Columbia, accidentally mislaid, wlll 
appear next week. 





Boston papers report that prominent mem- 
bers of the Anti-Slavery Society say it will dis- 
band if Boutwell’s reconstruction measures, 
now before Congress, are adopted. 





Some of the most amusing sporting pictures in Punch 
are from the pencil of a young lady, who, it is said, can 
draw and ride with equal daring and freedom, 





GARDENING FOR THE SoutTH ; oR, How To Grow VEG- 
ETABLES AND Fruits. By the late Wm. N. White, of 
Georgia. New York : Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way. 

Here is a book of nearly 450 pages, on one of the 
most important subjects, that can engage the human 
mind. Itis of southern origin, too, and so appeals to 
that section of the country without fear of exciting the, 
prejudices of the people there, as it might, had it been 
a carpet-bag production, And the south needs it more a 
grcat deal than the publishers do the profits of its sale. 


Gardening seems to have been the original occupse tion 
of man. And of woman also, And what they both 
have now to to is, to reg te and truct this 
shipwrecked earth into another garden of Eden. And the 
sooner they understand and set about that work the bet- 
ter. It has been a wilderness for wild beasts, and pasture 
for all sorts ot brute animals, unclean and clean (if there 
be any clean), long enough, and too long. A pound of 
pork costs a peck of corn, and will then at one eating 
poison, or taint the blood of the whole family ; while the 
peck of corn, well-cooked, in bread or other ways, would 
feed wholesomely and healtbfally that same family all 
day. The domesticated brutes altogether, exnaust more . 
of the life-giving forces of the earth in one year, than do 
the whole human family in a hundred years. The earth, 
properly treated, and with no hard labor, would teed 
millions on millions of human beings, and grow more 
tertile all the time. And agriculture is, at thesame time, 
counted among the basest and most menial of all human 
callings, The garden is the first attempt at recovery 
from the Fall. Even womenare going rapidly and joy- 
fully into it; and those other beings, called ladies, 
Let them go, and God speed them. The men will follow 
fast, as soon as they see (as they will see) that it pays ; and 
that they have been herdsmen, and gr men, and 
swine-feeders, and waiters, and chamber-maids to all 
soris of four-footed beasts long enough. Indeed, until 
they have become awtully brutish themselves. Mean- 
time, Jet the sale and circulation of books like the one 
betore us, be as rapid and extensive as possible. 











Harrer’s Weekly and Harper’s Bazar are weekly and 
welcome visitors, Four dollars per annun ; ten cents 
single. The latter is the best of authorities on modes and 
styles for the outer adornment (or otherwise) of women, 
and contains, at the same timo, much excellent reading 
matter on mvre important, indeed, on the most impor- 
tant, things. It is progressive, too, and intends to be as 
early in the market of new ideas, as of styles and 
fashions. We might more frequently quote from its 
pages only that it seems a pity to plunge the murderous 
scissors into them beheading or belirabing at the 
same time, on the opposite side of the leaf, some beauti- 
ful belle, or other form of dry and fancy goods adver, 
tisement. As we only spoil a pattern in clipping the 
fo!lowing, headed Woman’s Literature, we extract it 
from the Bazar of the 6th of Feb., for readers of Tae 
REVOLUTION : 


‘A thing greatly to be deplored is the love of women 
for sensationalism in literature, and the extreme aver- 
sion which most of them feel for ‘ dull reading,’ as they 
call anything grave or solid. What do they first claim at 
the circulating libraries—bistory or fiction? Kinglake’s 
Crimea, or Charlolte’s Inheritance? Carlyle’s Frederick, 
or Guy Livingstone’s latest? What do they read in 
newspapers ? the leading articles? the lelters from great 
names on grave subjects? the Congressional debates ? 
or the murders, the police-reports, the litile bits of news 
and gossip, and that awful column of facetiw, table-talk, 
odds and ends. These are the woman’s bits in a news- 
paper, with occasional interludes of foreign correspon- 
dence, which must be written for ladies only! This 
dread of dullness is one ot the most foolish things about 
women, and one of the causes, inter alia, why their 
eonversation is so often not worth listening to. They 
gossip because they cannot converse. They do not cul- 
tivate that art of pleasant, eary, sprightly conversation, 
which comes in as part of the education of a French- 
wenaa, and which 1s as necessary for her social success 
as the art of dress or the science of appearances, Those 
few women who can talk easily and brightly on the cur- 
rent topics of the day are always sought in society, and 
never in want of partners for a conversation. They 
may be old and ugly ; but men with brains will leave 
the prettiest girlin the room, if a fool, for them, and 
neither wrinkles nor harsh lines will repel them if the 
wit is keen and sense is clear. But women in general 
think that their only social value lies in their outside 
prettiness and the amount of personal admiration they 
can excite ; and so they neglect the beauty which lasts 
for that which fades; and when they are no longer charm- 
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ing as possible lovers, have notbing to fall back upon as 
pleasant comparions.” 





Pererson BROTHERS are among the busiest men abroad, 
No sun goes down on their immense establishment 
without warming and lighting into life some new book 
or booke. They have just now issued, among a whole 
shelf full of others, Tue Rep Courr Farm, by Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of “ East Lynne,” “ Lord Oak: 
burn’s Daughters,” etc., ete. Price $1.75 in cloth ; or, 
$1.50 in paper cover. In the preface the pablishers say 
the germ of this novel appeared in a short tale pub- 
lished by the author in a first-class periodical many 
years ago; but she has now taken it up, enlarged the 
plot, re-written and lengthened the whole, making the 
present volume a large as well as entirely new novel ; 
the only similarity being that the name given to the 
present novel is the same as was given to a short tale 
published by her many years ago. 





Tae Lapixs Repository: A Religious and Literary 
Magazine for the Home Circle. $2.50 a year in ad- 
vance. Boston: Universalist Publishing House, No. 
37 Cornbill. 

We are right sorry to miss from the pages of the 
Repository, the name ct Mre, Hannafcrd, The Univer- 
salists can ill afford to spare the like of her from their 
pulpit or literature. She cap get on much better with- 
out the seet, than it can without ber. The Repository 
will be still well and ably conducted, no doubt, and we 
trust will not abate one iota of its power in advocacy of 
the political, social and religious rights of woman. 





Toe Heravwp or Hearts for February contains, 
among other good things, an article on Woman, by Prof. 
Welch, of Yale College. He says: **The literature ot 
woman in this country is juster, more philanthropic, 
more religious than that of man.” New York ; Miller, 
Wood & Co., 15 Laight strect ; the American Newe Co, ; 
the New York News Co. $2 per annum. 
20 cente, 


Single copy, 





Packarpb’s MontuLy. The February number redecm*® 
the pledges of the past, Its success asa journal is 
scarcely exceeded even by Tue Revotvtion. Like our 
Own paper it hopes to succeed by being faithful and true 
to all good and progressive thought and enterprise. * Wo 
unto you when all men speak well of you,” is the only 
Scripture it has to fear. For some reason, it has grown 
a universal favorite ; but surely it cannot yet be for any 
undue effort on its port to propitiute the world’s favor. 
8. 8. Packard, 937 Broadway, New York. $1 per annum. 

THe MoTHer’s Journal: An illustrated 
magazine — Mrs. Mary G. Clark, editor. 
Custom House Place, $2a yearin advance. It is a mag- 
azine for mothers, wives and daughters. It discusses 
no sectional, political, or sectarian questions, only those 
that interweave the great principles of virtue and hu- 
manity, truth and right, and the well-being of parents 
aud children. 


monthly 
Chicago: 8 





AMERICAN HoM@OPATHIO OspseRVER. Detroit, Mich, 
Dr. E, A. Lodge, general editor and proprietor, 51 Wayre 
street. $2 a year in advance. An able and valuable 
medical publication, which the west will do well and 
wisely in giving a liberal support. 





Vick’s Fiorat Guripe For 1869. The first edition of 
one hundred thousand of Vick’s lustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds and Guide in the Flower Garden in now published. 
It makes a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
with about 150 fine wood envravings of flowers and 
vegetables, and an elegant colored plate, a bouquet of 
flowers. It is the most beautiful,'as well as the most in- 
structive, floral guide published, giving plain and 
thorough directions tor the culture of flowers and 
vegetables. The Floral Guide is published for the benefit 
of customers, to whom itis sent free without applica- 
tion, but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
ten cents, which is not hak the cost. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 





ScHOOLDAY Vistror, for February, Daughaday & 
Becker, 424 Walnut street, Philadelphia, comes brighter 
than ever, and seemingly more than ever encouraged by 
New Year’s success. It offersa magnificent steel plate 
Premium Engraving for every subscriber, as well as valu- 
able prizes for clubs. Price of magazine, $1.25 a year. 
Magazine and engraving, $1.50. 





ATLANTIC MonTaiy for February. Breston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. New York : 63 Bleecker strect. Praise of 
the Monthly is only thrown away—is labor lost. Every- 


body knows all about it who knows Boston, and it has 
all the readers and patronage that its publishers can de- 
sire. Every Saturday, too, is another of their periodi- 
cals which so:ce of the younkers about our office, all of 
whom are women, young of course, will hardly allow us 
to see in their cagerness after it. But as they are 
pretty good judges of such works, and highly apprecia- 
tive readers, too, we do not complain. And probably, 
the publishers will not now that they know the facts, 
The price of the latter is $5 a year ; single numbers 
ten cents. The Monthly is $4 a year, 





Pournam's MontTHiy Maacazrne of Literature, Science, 
Art and National interests. A comprshensive title, 
truly, but not more so than the nature and quality of 
the work warrants ; while in literary ability and me- 
chanical execution, it is second to no journal of its kind 
in America, It is progressive, too, in spirit ; bold and 
brave in its treatment of old abuses, however time- 
honored, hospitable and charitable towards what is new, 
however proscribed, or hated by the crowd, Its circu- 
lation cannot exceed its real merit. The February 
number has able articles on Work, Wages and Combina _ 
tions, Men's Rights, end the Gallows in America, be- 
sides many others of much interest and value, both 
prose and poetry, New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, 661 
Broadway. Four dollars per annum, 





Tue AMERICAN Missionary—devoted extensively to 
missions and schools among the freedmen, and as such 
worthy of all praise and patronage. New York : Pub” 
lished monthly by the American Missionary Association, 
53 John street. Price, 50 cents a year, in advance, 


Tue Rapican for February is complimentary, even tc 
itself. The first article is one of Mr. A, Bronson Al 
cott’s conversations, verbatimly reported, on Woman. 
And it, alone, is worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion, as readers of Tue Revo.urion shall see next week, 
if room can possibly be found, Four dollars a year, in 
advance ; 26 Broomfield street, Boston, 





Tue Lrrr.e CoxrporaL. Chicago is fortunate in own 
ing him as ason. But he visits any house or bome in 
the country, a guest for all the boys and girls, big and 
little, for one dollar per annam, 





THe VeLociprpe. It is the most thorough bred 
hobby-horse in market. And the most prolific, too ; 
coming in dreves and soon to be ridden everywhere, by 
everybody. Already the women and girls are practicing 
on him, in schools for the purpose, and we shall scon see 
brigade charges on him that will leave Balaklava as an 
idle tale. Meanwhile, Mr. W. Chester King, son of the 
A. B.C. F. M’s missionary in Athens, is the editor of 
a lively little sheet called The Velocipede that will give the 
public information and floating gossip concerning bi- 
cycles and tricycles, 





THE BENECICT TIME WATCH, 
aneisiaiiaaniis 

Tne enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their * up-town ” establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘* THE REVOLUTION ”’ 
end all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “ Benedict Time Watch,’’ they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which bas proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others, Their stock ot 
American Watches is unrivalled. All the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted. The Messrs 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair prices. We feel safe in cc ing this 
ment to the consideration of our readers, and would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 691 Broadway. 


a tabhlieh 








In MemorniaM,--The officers of the Third Army Corps 
contemplate the erection of a monument to Mrs. Helen 
Gilson Osgood, the Florence Nightingale of the army of 
the Potomac. 





‘ 








a 
Tue editor of the Cardingtor ([1l.) Republican goes i 
strong for “‘ Female Suffrage.” That is a question that 
seems to be looming up portentously in the political 
horizon, and must be met, sooner or later. If all the 
women in the land once contend earnestly with the “ lords 
of creation ’’ for this privilege, they will come off con- 
querors, for whoever knew the women in a civilized 
country to fail in a combined struggle for their rights, 
It’s no use to fight the women. If they once conceive 
the idea that they must vote, and do such other things 
as awoman may of right do, they will do it, and the 
aforesaid * lords’’ will of course knuckle right down, to 
them, The women have but to contend in order to win- 





Sr. Louis, Jan. 17th.—In the Kansas Legislature yester 
day, a concurrent resolution was introduced in the 
House, asking Congress to submit an amendment to the 


Constitution, giving Suffrage without regard to sex or 
color, i 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL.—America versus 
Europe—Gold, like our Colton, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money. An American System of 
Finance. American Prcducts and Labor Free. 
Open doors to Artisans and Immiqrants. At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN 
Sleamships and Shipping. New York the Finan- 
cial Centre of the World. Wall Street emanci- 
pated from Banle of England, or Americon Cash 
for American Bills. The Oredit Foneier and 
Oredit Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to 
Resuscitale the South and our Mining Interests, 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omahato San Francisco. More organized 
Labor, more Ootlon, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND. 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, to Strength- 
en the Brotherhood of Labor, and keep bight 
the chain of friendship between them and their 
Father Land. 





A NEW PETITION. 





Tur following petition has been presented to 
Congress by E. M. Davis, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
who has been long known to reformers by his 
labors in the cause of emancipation. It gives 
an able summary of the money question in its 
relations to the rights of labor, and we ask for 
it the careful consideration of our readers : 

TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The undersigned, numbering but few yet rep- 
resenting many, earnestly beg your serious con- 
sideration of the following : 

We assert that the frequent and sudden fluc- 
tuations in the money market affect disas- 
trously the legitimate business of the country, 
subjecting honest, cautious industry to the ca- 
price or avarice of gold and stock gamblers, 
That confidence in regular productive business 
is thus weakened, non-producers are increased, 
and general prosperity is gradually undermined, 
and tha, these evils are largely owing to our 
FALSE MONEY SYSTEM. 

We assert that this system fosters the antag- 
onism between labor and money ; and that as 
money gets by law from 6 to 10 per cent. per 
annum, and the wealth of the country increases 
only about 3} per cent. per annum, the inequal- 
ity cannot exist without robbing labor, the real 
source of wealth. 
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That the money business of the country is a 
gigantic and dangerous monopoly, managed by 
a few, benefiting but a few, and seriously injur- 
ing the many. That it would be no more un- 
just or injurious to give by law to a few the ex- 
clusive right to raise and sell grain, than it is 
to give to a few the power now held and wield- 
ed by the National Banks. 


We claim that as money is the medium by 
which enterprise enriches the country, that the 
amount should only be limited by the wants of 
the country. That as the amount needed varies 
from year to year, and even in different seasons, 
to limit it by law would cramp one period, flood 
another, and prevent that elasticity demanded 
by wholesome trade. 


We claim that money is not wealth,—only its 
representative. That it need not of necessity 
have an intrinsic value. That the artificial 
value given by law to gold, can be given to pa- 
per. That paper money is better suited to the 
wants of the pecple, than gold and silver 
money. That these are mainly used to settle 
balances of trade with other countries. That 
this can be done as effectually and more eco- 
nomically with gold dust or bullion than with 
coin, thereby saving the cost of coinage. That 
the money of the nation should be issued by 
the nation only, and for the benefit of the peo- 
ple at large. That prices of commodities are 
regulated by the ever-enduring laws of demand 
and supply, and if at all changed by an increase 
in the volume of money, that the change can be 
but temporary. That if the artificial value 
which has been given by law to gold, in making 
it a legal tender, were done away, we should be 
enabled to discharge our debts in Europe to an 
umount equal tv the gold coia in the country. 
That so long as other countries, by giving an 
artificial value to gold, continue to discriminate 
in favor of our gold producers, we can continue 
to export this material to the great benefit of the 
whole country. 


We therefore ask that the law making gold a 
legal tender be repealed, and that a New Money 
System be adopted, by which, to any one who 
can offer productive real estate security, the na- 
tion shall loan, with proper guards, in money 
similar to the ‘‘Greenbacks,” one dollar for 
every six of security, and charge for the same 
not exceeding 4 per cent. per annum until the 
public debt is paid ; that then the interest shall 
be reduced to the cost of producing the ‘‘ Green- 
backs ;” to conducting the system, and to guar- 
anteeing losses or errors in securities. That 
the loans shall be payable at any time by the 
borrowers, but never demandable by the gov- 
ernment, so long as the interest is paid punc- 
tually and the security doesnot decrease. . That 
the borrowers shall fix the denominations of 
the money within certain limits, and that said 
money shall be a legal tender and the only legal 
tender of tue country. Also, that you have 
prepared, government noles, having 12 months 
to run (not a legal tender), bearing 3.65 per 
cent. interest, to be issued to any one who may 
wish to invest his money, thereby furnishing an 
absorbent or Sinking Fund for any surplus 
money on the market. 


We confidently claim that by adopting this 
system, and engrafting upon it the foregoing 
principles, money fluctuations will be impossi- 
ble ; productions will increase by the increased 
facilities ; labor and money will gradually ap- 
proach an equitable distribution, and from 23 
to 3 per cent. of the amount of money issued 
can be used towards cancelling the principal of 
the publio debt, 








We claim that if the bondholders, who are 
entitled to gold, should suffer from the change 
produced by a repeal of the law which makes 
gold a legal tender,—a change demanded by a 
more enlightened view of the rights of labor 
and the nature of money ;—that it is a risk cap- 
ital must take, and should bear without com- 
plaint. 


We assert that the ‘‘ military necessity” which 
broke the shackles of the slave, and furnished 
the people with the ‘‘Greenback ” money, has 
brought untold blessings upon labor. 

That in the discussion of the currency ques- 
tion by our public journals and public men, it 
is a fact greatly to be lamented, that so few 
look at it from the stand*point of the rights of 
labor, and so many merely from the money in- 
terest. 

That there is no hope for justice to labor un- 
til the public mind is divorced from its present 
false idea of the nature of money, and from the 
delusion that money must of necessity have an 
intrinsic value. 


That the effort, if successful, to substitute 
the National Bank currency for the ‘‘ Green- 
backs,” will be a public calamity. 


That the money power necessarily favors 
every measure that tends to make money scarce, 
as this enables it to demand and obtain in- 
creased rate of interest. 


That the cobweb labyrinths of Wells and 
Walker and other ‘‘ bullionists,” and advocates 
of the money power, are-swept away at once by 
the important facts, that within the last seven 
years there has been more wealth produced than 
in any other similar period in our history, and 
that within this time the industry of the coun- 
try has been supplied with more money facilities 
than ever before. 

That although by the accumulative power 
given by Jaw to money, it has gathered to itself 
an undue proportion of the wealth produced 
by labor, still while labor has a large majority 
of the votes of the country it has the power to 
reduce the rate of interest and enforce a more 
equitable money system. E. M. Davis 

Philadelphia, January, 1869. 





THE REVOLUTION ON FINANCE. 
sccctelipatgiici 
SUSAN B, ANTHONY AMONG THE SENATORS AT 
WASHINGTON. —GREENBACKS FOR MONEY, AND 
(THE AMERICAN PRODUCT, GOLD, FOR SALE AT 
THE HIGHEST PRICE TO 
NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 


FOREIGNERS. —NO 


Durina the recent visit of Miss Anthony to 
Washington, the opinions published in Tue 
Revoiurron on finance were much canvassed 
by some of the leading senators. The sub- 
stance of a conversation with Miss Anthony 
and one of these senators, may not be unin- 
structive at the present time. 

Senalor—Miss Anthony, your RevoLtution 
gives great prominence to finance, and I am 
sorry to see that you are wandering from the 
good old paths of our fathers, who believed that 
gold and silver were the only real money, and 
that you were preaching up inconvertible paper 
money, and all manner of Wall Street unright- 
eousness. 

Susan B. Anthony—Senator, Tur Revouv- 
TION must have expressed itself very badly or 
you must have read it very carelessly to bring 
you to these conclusions. I am for justice to 
all, in finance, as well as in suffrage, without 


regard to color or sex. One lawful money for 





all alike—government, bond-holder, and people. 
Why not, Senator? 


Senator (laughing)—Well, Miss Anthony, you 
put the question, woman-like, in a very con- 
clusive form to suit your view of the case, by 
mixing things that ought not to be mixed. 
Government, in our extremity during the rebel- 
lion, contracted to pay the interest of our bonds 
in coin, and, in order to do so, we were forced 
to make the Custom Duties payable in gold 
coin, or, as you express it, to have two kinds of 
money. 

S. B. A.—This is the old plea, Senator, of 
expediency in the placeof principle. Want of 
faith in principle, and the terrible earnestness 
of the people to put down the rebellion was the 
first fatal mistake that government made in its 
financial legislation. It began discrediting its 
own money or promises to pay, by making two 
kinds of money current in its own receipts and 
disbursements. The present and future, how- 
ever, and not the past are what concerns us, so 
without arguing any of these financial questions 
in which your experience might bring me toa 
full stop, I will tell you what I think ought 
to be done. In the first place, as we have 
paper money, and must continue to have it, 
eyen when we return to specie payments, let us 
‘have but one kind, and that the best and cheap- 
est. Now, Senator, you must admit that neither 
you nor I have ever seen, read, or heard of any 
paper money in these United States that ever 
before was good and reliable to pay debts every - 
where and at every moment, so qurrent at pre- 
cisely the same value in every hole and corner 
of our land, as greenbacks. Everybody takes 
them willingly, and parts with them reluctantly, 
and if they have greenbacks and National bank 
notes in their hand, they always part with the 
National bank notes first and the greenbacks 
last. You will agree with me that they are bet- 
ter than National bank notes, and better than 
the old State bank notes, which were always at 
a discount away from their home, and difficult 
to pass outside of the state where they were is- 
sued. Besides, greenbacks are cheaper than 
any other paper money, the cost being only that 
of the paper and printing, while National bank 
notes cost the people, not only the paper and 
printing, bat also about $20,000,000 every year, 
enough to pay the whole national debt in about 
thirty years. So, Senator, my first plank in Top 
Revotvtion is—Greenbacks and fractional cur- 
rency direct from government as the only 
lawful paper money in the country. 

Senator—You take rather a contracted view 
of this question, and lose sight of what the 
ccuntry owes to the National banks for their 
survices during the rebellion. 

S. B. A.—I am sure, Senator, you are laughing 
in your sleeve. The service that you say the 
National banks did, during the rebellion, simply 
amounted to this : they subscribed for $330, - 
000,000 of Government bonds, and paid for 
them after government had supplied them with 
$300,000,000 of National bank notes, which 
Congress authorized them to circulate among 
the people as money. Besides the $300,000,- 
000 that government gave them in National 
bank notes, the people’s deposits with the 
National banks amouted right off to over $100,- 
000,000. Now, Senator, you and I, without one 
dollar of our own, or financial ability could 
have done for government daring the rebellion 
just all of the wonderful, great and patriotic 
services that the National ‘banks did, providing 
always of course that government and the 
people had been equally kind and confiding to 




















us. We could also have subscribed and paid 
for $330,000,000 of Government bonds, just as 
easily and promptly as the National banks, afler 
we had got, as they did, $400,00°,000, that is to 
say $300,000,000 in National bavk notes from 
government, and $100,000,000 in deposits from 
the people. Really, Senator, this whole thing 
looks uncommonly as if the people and not the 
National banks had paid for the bonds. What 
have you to say for the National banks now ? 
Senator—Well, Miss Anthony, I must say that, 
I rather like that idea of yours, to give you and 
me $400,000,000 to subscribe and pay for $330,- 
000,000 Government bonds. The surplus of 
$70,000,000 and $20,000,000 annnally in gold 
would be pleasant. I only wish we had them 
,in place of the National banks. I think I would 
be patriotic enough to commute the $20,000,000 
gold a year into $20,000,000 in greenbacks, pro- 
viding, of course, I could get you to consent to 
the same. Although I don’t believe you would 
do anything of the sort, for your Woman’s 
Rights platform is not framed, as far as I can 
see, with a view to giving up anything “it has 
once got. The lash of the Egyptian task-mas- 
ter was light to that the Women will crack 
over the shoulders of us poor men, if they ever 
hold the reigns of power. 


8S. B. A.—Well, Senator, I would like to wield 
that lash for forty-eight hours in Washington. 
You know that many of you richly deserve the 
lash, or something worse ; but this is wandering 
from Finance,. I sce plainly you believe as I 
do, although you are not willing to acknowledge 
it, and I will not press you to do so, that the 
National bank notes and the $20,000,000 gold 
interest paid annually to the National banks for 
their use is a direct robbery of the people. 
The next plank in THe Revo.vrion’s financial 
platform, is to keep gold and silver, like our 
cotton and tobacco, always articles of merchan- 
dise to be sold at the highest possible price to 
foreigners. 

Senator—What! Miss Anthony, do [ under- 
stand you that you are opposed to a ‘‘ converti- 
ble” paper currency? 

8S. B. A.—A ‘‘ convertible” paper currency, 
Senator, as you know well, is a myth. The 
United States never had a ‘‘convertible ” paper 
currency. The banks never could, nor ever did 
redeem their notes when wanted. They never did 
redeem them in specie when the people wanted. 
They failed to do so in 1857, 1837, aud every other 
great crisis. ‘the banks only redeemed their 
notes in specie when it suited their interests and 

convenience. In plain terms the *‘ convertibil- 
ity” you talk about was always a sham to im- 
pose upon and rob the people. If the bank note 
was “‘ convertible” into specie on demand, what 
rightin equity or law had the banks to refuse to 
pay out every dollar of specie they held in their 
vaults in 1857? Was not their failure to do so 
then, an act of bankruptcy? Did not the courts 
of this state sanction this act of bankruptcy com- 
mitted by the New York city banks in 1857? No, 
Senator, you must first prove to me that ‘ con- 
vertible” bank notes ever existed in this coun- 
try before you ask me whether I am in favor of 
them. A bank, like an individual that issues 
promises to pay on demand, and stops paying 
them in every crisis, when the holders most 
want them, cannot, with any show of justice 
a1 regard for truth, claim the attribute of ‘‘ con- 
verubility.” To call our paper money be- 
fore the rebellion bank notes ‘‘ convertible” in- 
to specie on demand is irreconcilable with fact. 
That being the case, I prefer greenbacks, which 
do not profess to be ‘ convertible” into specie 
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on demand, and if I want gold and silver to pay 
debts abroad, or for any other purpose, I can 
see no greater hardship in my being compelled 
to buy them than silks, camels hair shawls or 
anything else I may want, and could do much 
better to want forever. If I cannot afford 
to pay their price in the market, then I don’t 
buy them and the foreigner gets less of my cus- 
tom for his foreign goods, and America and 
Americans are, as far as I can see, are much bet- 
ter off. I find I can get all I want for green- 
backs in the United States, Senator, and I do 
not pity the man or woman that is forced to 
content themselves with what we have in this 
country without going abroad. 


Senator (laughing)—What a Protectionist— 
Miss Anthony? Take care or you will have 
Mrs. Stanton preaching free trade to you. Your 
point is well made against the banks. I am no 
friend to the old state banking system, which, 
as you say, always failed to redeem their notes 
in every crisis ; but when we do resume specie 
payments this time, the National banks will be 
compelled to keep, by law, so large a reserve of 
specie, that there will be no fear of their failing 
to redeem their notes on demand. 

S. B. A.—Perhaps so—certainly so, if Ihave 
my way, and my way is this: The best way, 
Senator, to guarantee that the National banks 
shall always redeem their notes on demand is to 
have no National bank notes at all. Let Goy- 
ernment print $300,000,000 of greenbacks to 
buy the Government bonds held at Washington 
for account of the National banks against their 
circulating bank notes—withdraw and cancel 
all National bank notes and prohibit their fur- 
ther use. You see my guarantee for the ‘ con- 
vertibility ” of the National bank note would 
be simple and effective, and, believe me, Sena- 
tor, very popular with the ‘common people” 
like me who do not understand Finance. ‘The 
National banks would be quite sure to redeem, 
on demand, all their bank note promises to pay 
when there were none inexistence. The people 
would then be safe. Otherwise 1 have no more 
faith in them than in the old State banks. 
No, Senator, the true remedy is, no -paper 
money but greenbacks and fractional currency 
issued direct by government. 





THE MONEY MARKET 

was more active at the close on Saturday, but the eup- 
ply was abundant at rates ranging from 6 to 7 per cent, 
The weekly bank statement is favorable. The loans are 
increased $216,490, and $725,450 in legal tenders, while 
the{deposits are decreased $115,701; the specie, 1,079,274; 
and the circulation, $74,790. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week : 


Jan, 23, Jan, 30. Differences. 
Loans, $264,954,619 $265,171,109 Ine, $216,490 
Specie, 28,864,197  ,27,784,923 Dec. 1,079,274 
Cirenlation, 34,265,946 34,231,156 Dee. 34,790 
Deposits, 197,101,163 196,985,462 Dec. 115,701 
Legal-tenders, 54,022,119 54,747,569 Inc, 725,450 


THE GOLD MARKET 


was firm throughout the week, and was strong at the 
close of Saturday. 

The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest, Closing, 
Monday, Jan. 25, 1365 136% 136' 136°, 
Tuesday, 26, 136 13674 136‘; 1365; 
Wednesday, 27, 1363; 1365, 136°, 136%, 
Thursday, 28,  1365% 136% 13634 136 54 
Friday, 29, 136 '4 136 %{ 1363, 1363, 
Baturday, 30, 136°; 136'y 136', 13634 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 
was quiet on Saturday, and closed at 10914 to 1095¢ for 
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bankers 60 days sterling bills, and 11014 to 110% for 
sight. 





THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


was active and buoyant throughout the week and closed 
strong on Saturday with an upward tendency in prices. 


The following are the closing quotations : 


Cumberland, 3814 to 39; W., F. & Co. Ex. 3014 to 31 
American Express, 44 to 45; Adams Express, 65 to 
65! ; United States Express, 553; to 56; Merchants’ 
Union Express, 17! to 18; Quicksilver, 24 to 2414 ; 
Canton, 6014 to 61; Pacific Mail, 11914 to 1193¢; Mariposa, 
7to¥; Mariposa preferred, 23°{ to 24; Western Union 
Telegraph, 38 to 38'; ; N. Y. Central, 162'{ to 162%, ; 
Erie, 38 to 38'f; Erie preferred, 61 to 64; Hudson 
River, 134°¢ to 135; Reading, 96%; to 96'4; Tol., Wabash & 
W., 6414 to64°¢ ; Tol., Wabash & W. preferred, 76 to 79 ; 
Mil. & St. P. exd., 67 to67'4; Mil. & St. P. pret. xd., 8134 to 
82 ; Fort Wayne, 120° to 121 ; Ohio & Miass., 3734 to 38 ; 
Michigan Central, 119 to 119‘; ; Mich. Southern, 93 to 
93'4; Dlinois Central, 188'; to 139; Cleve. & Pitts., 9214 
to92!'s ; Clev. & Toledo, 104%{ to 105 ; Rock Island, 13014 
to 130°, ; N. Western, 8374 to 84 ; N. Western preferred, 
907; to 91. . 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
were upon the whole firm, and steady at the close of the 
week, 

Visk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 1011Z to 10134 ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 111/; to 11144 ; 
United States sixes, coupon, 112'y to 1123;; United 
States five.twenties, registered, 109%; to 10914; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 113'; to 113% ; 
Uniied States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 109!, to 
109°; ; United States “five-twentics, coupon, 1865, 
110°, to 110°7 ; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 103', to 108% ; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 108'; to 1085; ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, 1087; to 109'¢ ; United States ten- 
torties, registered, 105‘; to 106; United States teu- 
forties, coupon, 108*, to 108!4. 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $2,333,000 in gold against $2,614,684 

2,524,504 and $1,965,000 for the preceding weeks. The 
imports of merchandise for the week were $5,230,347 
in gold against $6,070,336, $6,248,338, and $3,537,413 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
for the week were $3,008,903 in currency against $2,688, - 
096, $3,376,680, and $1,926,240 for the preceding weeks. 
The exports of specie were $962,907 against $1,100,144, 
$105,700, and $645,628 for the preceding weeks, 





| Rall QUARTERLY. 


L. A. HINE, of Cincinnati, O., has issued the first 
number of a Quarterly Journal of 80 pages, at 40 cents, 
or 10 copies for $3; by the year, $1.50, or 5 copies for 
$7; 12 for $15; and 20 for $20. It is devoted to such re- 
forms as go to the bottom of things and are calculated to 
make every one earn his own living. It shows how Labor 
is plundered of more than halt its worth, and how those 
who produce all may be able to get all. Down with 
Land Monopoly, National Banks, Indirect Taxation and 
laws for the collection of debt, and up with Homes for 
all, graded taxation on surplus wealth and incomes, and 
co-operation of the working classes to take the govern- 
ment into their own hands. 





NEw YORK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


18 PUBLISHED AT ALBANY, N. Y., 
AND IS THE ONLY 
WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL IN AMERICA, 


It is published in sixteen large quarto pages, hand- 
somely printed on book paper, contains all school news 
and articles on Education by distinguished writers, and 
is three times as large as any other in America. 

Price $1.50 per year; reduction to clubs, and pree 
miums given, Writers wanted and articles paid for. 

JOURNAL OF EDUGATION, 
57-6m. Albany, N. Y. 
HE COMMUNIS T— 

Published monthly, by the Reunion Community, 
now successfutly established in Southwest Missouri— 
advocates common property, co-operative labor and 
unitary homes. Fifty cents per year. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 

ALCANDER LONGLEY, 
. 816 Chestnut street, St Louis, Mo 
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WINTER 


CLOTHING. 


(Sosa at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S 


Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 


(pa at FREEMAN & BURR’S 


Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 


LOTHING «at FREEMAN & BURR’S 


Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 


(oe at FREEMAN & BURR'S 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods, 
QELF MEASUREMENT at FREEMAN & 

KO BURR’s. 

NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order 
their CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty 
of receiving PERFECT FITTING garments. 

Rules and Price Lit mailed tree on application. 

FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warehouse, 
- 124 FULTON and No. 90 NASSAU STS., N. Y. 





eens VOICES. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS IN THREE PARTS. 
BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 


A philosophical, daring assault against Bigotry and 
Superstition, which would not have been tolerated fifty 
years ago, is now sought for, and extensively read by 
the people. 


With elegant type and binding, the price is cheap 
($1.25, postage 16 cents). Published by White & Co., 
Washington street, Boston, and 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


pD™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 
HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH (INSTITUTE 


at 23 and 25 Kast Fourth street, New York, between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
invalids, 


In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incaleulably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc. 

Kver attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 
Harriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients aud friends. 

Dr. Browning's large experience in conducting a 
Heauru (Nsrrrure will assure his friends that he will 
labor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. 

Transient and permanent boarders accommodated, 


HE LYCEUM BANNER FOR 1869. 
LOST IN THE WOODS, 


‘By Mrs. CaRrouine Farrvretp Corsin, author of 


“Woman's Secret,’’ and ‘ Uncle Timothy.” 

The opening chapters of the new story will appear 
Feb. 15th. 

_ ‘Early Memories,” by Jertie Grant, will commence 
in the same number. 

H. T. Child, M.D., Hadson, and Emma Tuttle, and 
ether popular writers are also engaged as contributors 
for the year. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Yearly Subsrciption $1. 


Clubs of 10, 99 cents, 
Address LOU H. KIMBALL, 
Drawer 5,956, Chicago, Il, 


1000 MILES 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 550 miles of the western portion of the line, begin- 
pingjat Sacramento, are also done, but 


267 MILES REMATNj 


To be finished, to open the Grand Through Line to the 
Pacific. This opening will certainly take place early this 
season. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


AT PAR: 

By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds are 
a First Mortgage upon the whole road and all its equip- 
ments, ; 


THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AT SIX 
PER CENT., and both PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
ARE PAYABLE IN GOLD. . 


The entire amount of the mortgage will {be about 
$30,000,000, and the interest $1,800,000 per annum in 
gold. The present currency cost of this interest is less 
than $2,500,000 per annum, while the gross earnings for 
the year 1868, FROM WAY BUSINESS only, on AN 
AVERAGE OF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD IN 
OPERATION, WERE MORE TIAN 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


As the supply of these Bonds will soon cease, parties 
who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 
to do so atonce, The price for the present is par-and 
accrued interest from Jan. 1, in currency. 


Subscriptions will be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, NO 20 NASSAU ST., 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, BANKER®, NO 59 WALL ST., 


And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 

January 20, 1869. 

CTT OW TO TREAT THE SICK 

WITHOUT! MEDICINE,” 

Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C, 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Hone on 
the Hillside”’ at Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
unusual success, many thousand sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families. 

Price, by mail, $3.25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

‘Our Home,”’ Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 


NHE STATE LEAGUE, A POLITICAL 

Temperance Journal—18th Volume—$2 per year 
less to Clubs. Forty columns, eight pages, Every 
father should provide his boys with this radical sheet. 
Clubs desired. Write us. 





CARSON & GARDNER, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
mMHE REVOLUTION JOB 


‘ PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 





83 Beekman Street, near William. 








Ov YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869. 

The following are some of the principal features of 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869 : 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By T. B. ALDRICH. 
One of the Brightest and most entertaining stories 
ever written for youthful readers. 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS. By the Author of * Six 
Hundred Dollars a Year.’’ 

HOW TO DO IT. By Epwarp Everett Hate. A 
series of articles for young tolks—suggesting How to 
Talk ; How to Read ; How to Write ; How to Travel ; 
How to Act in Society, and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. A valuable series of ar 
ticles, by Mrs. Pror. AGassrz, telling about Coral Is- 
lands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, etc. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE GREAT NAVI. 
GATORS, VOYAGERS, AND DISCOVERELS, By 
JAMES PARTON, 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By J. H. A. Bone. Articles o 
great interest and value on ‘* The Mound Builders o 
the West. “The First New England Thanksgiving.’ 
*“‘Salem Witchcraft.”” ‘‘King Philip's War’’ ‘ Pere 
Merquette and the Mississippi Explorations.’’ 

GLASS-MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILDING, 
WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive Branches o 
Industry. By. J. T. TRowBBIDGE. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. By the Author o 
“The Seven Little Sisters,” also by W. F. G. SHANKS 
and CHARLES J. Fosrer. 

DECLAMATIONS. By Rev. ExigaAu KELLOGG 

NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. By the 
best Artists. 

REGULAR OR OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS from 
Mus. Srowe, Mrs. D1az, Miss MuLock, Mra. WHIT- 
NEY, Mus, Austin, Miss PHELPS, ‘‘ SOPHIE May,”’ Mrs 
WELLS, Mars, TuHaxter, “ AUNT FANNY,’’ MR8. WEEKS 
Miss Prescort, and other popular writers. 
ga TERMS: $2a year in advance ; 3 copiés, $5 ; 5 

copies, $8; 10 copies, $15. ATLANTIC MONTHLY anl 

Our Youna Fouks together, $5. 

*,* A copy of “Our Youna Fouixs”’ for 1869 will be 
seut gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club foril. Specimen Copy, 
Preminm List, Circulars, etc., seut free on application 

FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Fublishers, Boston, 
(Successors to TickNon & FIELDs.) 


B®. =>» I om ’s 
TIME 
WATCHES. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 





Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for price list. 

THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tae INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 


691 BROADWAY. 
M UNSON’S 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY CLASSES 
; IN 
PUONOGRAPHY. 


A new Elementary Class in Phonography will be opened 
at room 14, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, on 
Monday evening, January 11th, 1869, at 8 o’clock. 

Terms, for course of twenty lessons, $10 in advance , 

Gentlemen are admitted on the sameeterms as ladies . 

For particulars apply at the office of J. E. Munson, No, 
117 Nassau street, New York, or at the Library. 


Mss CATHERINE TELLER, BROCK 
PORT, N. Y., Translator of German into Frelish 


Essays, books, advertisements translated accu rately, 
Address as above, 
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| | Hietaii SEWING MACHINE, 
LOCK STITCH, 


RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 


AT THE 


GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


In New York, Oct. 26, 1867, 
AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 


BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE 
AT 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867. 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
294 Bowery, New York, 
Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 


_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


Thie Company does not present “ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed tor his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 

BECAUSE : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the old@st and best company in existence. 

Ite membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that ite directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre 2s of long- 
titade, but are free to travel and 1eside where they 
please, 

Its profits or surplus carnings are carefully ascer- 

ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Its members are never required to pay more than two 

hirds of the premium, the balance remainmg as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form, 

Iie expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
lessly. 

It pays every honest claim on its funds with the ut- 
most promptitude. 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
bonest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 

GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos, 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Coorer Lyst1- 
TUTE. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the 1st of the same, 

- ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


18. ly. 








(yore PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor’ 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, 


HE HOMCGOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New Yorks, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priaciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible compsany,—exeep! the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon cither the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits! are less than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
sing, the assured being required ovly ia such cases to 
advise the company of change of bnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fils which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Hom«o- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States, 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 


All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homceopathic Mu- 
tual bf New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. TI. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Ju., V. Pres, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel, 
FE. M. Kevioaa, M.D. | aga.) pe Dice 
J. W. Mirenent, M.D, § Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Solicitors wanted, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 

Dr. JoHN Turngr, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

ReyneLt & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CHARLES G. WIGHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven. 

8. H. Srarrorp, Marietta, Ohio, for the States of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eavon, 343 F street, Washington, D. C, 

Ep. W. Pxritiips, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 

Joun W. Marsuau., Aurora, [linois, for North Western 
States 

Invinc VAN Want, Jn., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachuretts. 

D. E. & A. W. Smrru, Concord, for N. H. 


HEN B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 
Norary Pustic, 


New York. 


ILLIAM GARDNER, TREASURE CITY 
P. O., White Pine District, Lander Co., Nevada, 
offers his services to give reliable intormation in relation 
to the Mineral Resources of this district, 
Correspondence is respectfully solicited for the pur- 
chase and sale of mining property, 
Samples of the ore can be seen at the office of *‘ THE 
REVOLUTION.” 


R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the castern slope 

of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 

soft water, dry walks, grand scenerv, and all the home 

comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 

by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisbucg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Valiey Railroad. 
Address all letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 

Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


| eneeee BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


r FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book B'nding of every style, 

Ploase call or send your orders. 











—* OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 
BADE. 

It treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly profound, and crammed full of thoughts, 
Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued, Bold sometimes brilliant.—Pbila. City Item. 

Large 8 vo. 75 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N, E, News Co., a ¥ 


(See advertisement Oct. 8.] 
ata MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 

ON THE SEA SHORE, 

ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investament, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or smali tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York, 


}D* TRALL’S HEALTH INSTITUTE, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 

Embraees a Hospital Department for invalids ; a College 

Department for the Medical educdtion of men and wo- 

men (both are admitted on equal terms), and a Hygienic 


Family Boarding-School for Boys and Girls, City Office 
No. 95 Sixth,-NeAv. Y. Send stamp tor Circulars. 








BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
EVERY FACILUILY FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH, 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
20 North William street, 
18-ly New York, 
M* “MARY PECKENPAUGH, M.D., 


$10 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, 
Besides a yeneral practice, gives special attention to all 
diseases of women, and to the dutios of an Accoucheuse . 





Osis & BROTHER, 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 


FNEDICT’S TIME TABLE for this month 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
Ciiy Map sent by mail, 25 cents, . 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, N. Y. 


St: LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
CANTON N. Y. 


The attention of Young ladies and gentlemen intend- 
ing or desiring to enter College is called to the advan- 
tages this University offers. Its four years Scientific 
course and Classical course are as bigh and complete as 
those of Yale and Harvard, Its Proiessors are able and 
thorougb. Its government firm and considerate of the 
opinions of students and parerts of all denominations 

Expenses lower than in any institution of its grade in 
the States. 

Tuition $9 per term—three terms per year. 

Board in private tamily or in College hall, $3.60 per 
week, including washing. 

Sénd for circulars stating conditions of admission and 
courses of study. 

Canton is a healthful, thriving village, county seat of 
St. Lawrence County, on the road to Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 18 miles from the city of Ogdens- 
burg. 

For further particulars, address 
57-69 RICHMOND FISK, Jr., Pres ident. 

RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a,m, and 7 to 
p.m. 
Special attention to female disoases, 
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